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"\W inay iiua^nt'. tlint from Home titnesH of the season. a> in 
' ^reat t!i«*ientitir diKt^ovencN, ho in the bi'cakin^ into light of a grent 
" <;auHe, the same pnM^'KHeH are ^oin^; on in many mindn, and 
it seems as if they rommunieated with eaeh other invisiblx ; 
" nay we may imagine that all good powers aid this eause, and 
" brave and wise thoughts about it tloat aloft in the atmosp 
•here of thought as downy seeds are borne over the fruitful 
**face of the (»arth. And, if good ]H)werH do reganl t}iest> 
"things, imagine the pity and the sorrow with which they be 
'* hold the right man taking the wrong side, and the virtue^ 
** of a man put into the s<'ale of oppression and of cruelty ' 

Arthur Helps . 
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Explanatory lkttkr of the Author to a friend in America. 
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* Apprehending at its inception the nature of the rupture and observing a 
general conflict of opinions, I had written to several friends respecting it in 
Ocjtober and early in November ; and as one incident after another succeeded to 
ronfirm the prescience of my view, I foimd, at length, my private communications 
l)(»coming prophecy fulfilled. 

Viewing it as involving the most serious direct issue between Christianity 
and Paganism presented during several centuries I became impressed, in pre- 
sence of this conflict of opinions, by tlie importance of a correct appreciatiou 
of the question in the Western Nations and felt it a duty due from me, as one 
of the few who had long resided in China and witnessed tlie former War, ti> tin* 
many of the West as well as to the millions of China, to contribute somewhat to 
the Ught so much required upon a subject too long obscured by distance and 
Mie complexity arising from the anomalous nature of previous relations. 

This sense of duty was heightened by the dread inspired by former ex[)er- 
ieiice, that untimely concessions to the exigencies of material or personal inter- 
ests might mar or utterly spoil the occasion ; — such, under the pressure of im- 
patient and exacting constituencies, being the inevitable result of the l)i|>loiii- 
atist's as of the Merchant's craving for early fruits. 

These, briefly, are the reasons for my resort to publication. 
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i.>^onmcnt,fortur«%:iii'i t\un\ iiiuiucr (>i'm Fiviich Mi.s- 
siouHry-''; tlie munl'T of an Aiiieii<'aii without at- 
oin'ment; or th.* -ipoliatioii ol' a ves^;! in disti'css; 
(•r iv[>.?ate(l iiifVactiojis of TirMitiis an:l acrunnilat 
«*«l insult? t«> the V\\v^ an«l OtficiTs of Kuj^'land ; — 
Hut evorv fr(\"?li act onlv reveals. a«;ain, tltat anta- 
ffmii.sin in I'tinciples nhidi ahnn/.^ cri.^ts. 

Do you ask wlience tlu^ inspiration of this hos- 
tility?— W«- ivply that it is from Chri>tianity that 
thovdraw thi^ir frar of Western iiithn ncc* : it is the 
1 1 read of the sproad of the pur«? fait.li of United 
Ohristendom which, once widely dit^*use«l, would 
whoUv undermine tlieii* svstem of Government. 
Tliey are conscious that Knglaml has scru))ulously 
fulfilled the conditions imposed mjon lu r by the 
'IVoaty of Nankin•,^ including the surrender of 
Chusiui, notwithstanding the constant inilications 
of the disposition of their own (lovcrnment to re- 
cede from its obligations. 

There has been nothing, then, in the attitude of 
the Government of England to engender this hos- 
tilitv ; nor, indeed, on tlie oth;-r hand, have there 
been wanting indications or e.xpression.s of symp- 
athy and important material aid to the Imperial 
(rovernment of China in the collection of Duties 
at Shanghae, and in other forms, even down to the 
present moment. And let it be borne in mind that 
those acts of more than comity stand in point of 
time, as subsequent thereto, contrasted with the 
slaughter of Englishmen at Wang-chuh-ki, and the 
erection of Triumi>hal Arches to (.'ommemorate the 
expulsion of the English from Canton. There is, 
then, no just political pretence for the retrogressive 
course pursued by the Court of Peking since Ke- 
Ying's Treaties with Foreign Powers. 

Indeed, the indications of its jHilicy by its own 
acts fully exonerate England from any suspicion of 
having, either by her Diplomacy or her Arms, in- 
spired any political distrust at Peking, — since this 
policy is seen to be applied as well to Erench Mis- 
sionaiies and American Citizens as t > English Of- 
ficers and Citizens : — All *' Western liarbarians " 
are placed in one category ; and the t^fl'ort is to re- 
press the beneficent spirit whicli^ animates the 
Western peoples and impels them to extend the 
*' right hand of fellowship/" with all the mutual 
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*" An account of n cu-w' that oc<Minv<l. n few iimntlis aj(o, 
in a place called Si-lin. Mons. ChaiMlelniiiH. a French mis- 
sionary, was arrested l)e(:auseheprcaeheil. He was broujjlit 
before the tiilmnal ; the itiandariQ began by onlevinp one 
hundred blows on tlw lace, to be indicted on him with a 
leather shoe -sole. He then nia«Ie him lie down, and he- 
was beaten with three hundred strokes of a cane. As dur- 
ing this double torture M. Ciiapdelaine uttered no coniphiint 
nor groan, tlie mandarin. attnbutin«^r this h>n':-suffering to 
the influence of some chann. caused the throat of a dog t«» 
be cut. and sprinkled the poor sufterer with its blo<»d, in 
order to dissipate the magic. Next day, the mandann learn- 
ing that M. Chapdelaine was still able to walk, h»* ordered 
him to be beaten till his strength should be exhausted ; when 
it wa*» announced that tlie victim could no longer move, they 
put him upon a sort of apparatus with springs, that cnished 
iiim as in a press. In thiAconditionhe wiushungup. l^Astly, 
when on the point of death, he was decapitated. His head 
was hung up to a tree, but the children pelting it with stones, 
it fell down, and was devoured by the dogs and pigs." 



blessings thu.-. graspi d, to China, the genius of 
whose iH' }iU >o peculiarly invites free intercourse. 
They see in this pi?acefully-aggressive spirit an 
ai)parent unity of purpose, but their diplon)acy K^i 
late years evinces no dreaid of the extension ii^ 
connnerce ; and // ]m» hvmmv eridtnt that we miLst 
ascribt! to their percrptinn uf tht nature of another 
ho}ul (tj union annnuj the Western X at ions, the dread 
the Unlers (tf (liina have latterhi evinced of the in- 
crease i>f foreitja influence. 

We rt peat that it is the dread r//* the spread of the 
pure faith of Vnited Christendom ; nor can it be* 
denied that they have reason to shrink from nearer 
contact with the people the vital principles of 
whose union are ba.sed upon Christianity. They 
behold the Nations of the West nnule one Brother- 
hood by this bem.'ficent bond of union, whose 
precepts are daily ac<juiring a more f lithful ob- 
servance as the basis of intercourse ; to whose prin- 
ciples each appeals for justification before the 
others, and by which are finally reconciled all dif- 
ferences, however divergent may have l)een the 
material inteivsts of the various parties. Theunion 
of Nations in physical jiower is imposing when 
they seek only their own aggrandizement or self- 
protection ; but when the whole of Cln'istondom 
c(^mes, as it were in one Cnnfederated Leaijue, to 
knock at the gates of the Pagan East, it is with the 
mighty tread of Thith, that shall cast down 
all the eviiblems of Idolatry at the portal, and scat- 
ter the worthless fragments of a faith whose hol- 
low fatalism shall then, in its conscious cowardice, 
confess that its end has come ! — 

It is not stnnige, wc say, that the Rulers of Chi- 
na, relying upon the .soulless dogmas of their sages 
and the hollow pretences of * paternal' solicitude, 
should fear the contact of the people of the West, 
thus united in faith, and led, alike, by the inculca- 
tions of duty and the advancing spirit of the age. 
They see them seeking in China an inlet for the 
s})irit which animates themselves, and with alarm 
they behold in it so penetrating and pervading a 
power that, whilst it;^ inculcators ara still held fast 
at the very threshold of the Empire, it is becoming 
spread abroad in the land, and its general princi- 
pl«*s are imitated if not adopted in sincerity by a 
powerful Revolutionary Government at Nanking.* 



From the AngtoChiuesc Calendar for 1855. 

• •' February 0th. 1854. — A tmnslntion npjiears of thf> re 
mnrkableletterof HungSiu-t.siuen to Rev. T.J. Roberts, with 
whom he Uve<I lor a short time at Canton. In compliance 
with it*i request. ^Ir. Roberts ivpaired to Shangliai. but was 
not able to reaeh Nanking. — 

•* Though it is long since WHpart«"l,yet I constantlx <heriKh 
a remembranee of you. Now that the grateful bif't'zes of 
spring salute men. while distitiit. I have thought ol \ou, ni\ 
venerat«'d elder brother. It is indeed praiseworthy tliatyou 
hav»' trrtvei*sHd myriads ofleagues of ocean, to publisl; rbetrue 
doctrines of the Redeemer, and that you with all \"'i • heart 
sene the Lord. I iVhpeetfullv make known toyei. rl.at not 
withstaufling my un worthiness and in<'flpaeity. tli- 1 !< avenly 
Father lias not rast m<' of!', but in the fulness 'tli-; grace 
has enabled me to obtain }N)ssession of the ext-n^iv-- region 
t?mbraced in the JAang Hit and Ki4ivg-iion. M. ♦•. Hunan, 
Hupeh, }iiiaH-hu;ui, and Kiang»u.] I have uritti n to you 
several times, but hoveyet received no answtjr to mv bitters. 
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This alarm is not of very recent origin, for it wan 
Tiot long after the Treaties of Ke-Ying that re-action 
from the profound convictions he cAnnced, particul- 
larly in his Treaty with H. E. M. de Lagrene, 
and in his suhsequent efforts to inculcate in his 
countrymen juster views of Christianity than liad 
prevailed for several centuries, — it was not long, 
we say, hefore there were decided signs of j)owerful 
re-action in the councils of the Emperor, and one of 
these was the (tegrading of that most eminent of 
modern Chinese Statesmen. Since the visit of the 
Foreign Ministers at the mouth of the Peiho,- the 
indications of this spirit of repression, directed 
against Christianity, have been more frequent and 
decided, — as though the joint assurances of the 
tliree Treaty Powers, that they neither singly nor 
collectively purposed aggression or territorial acqu- 
isition had lulled all apprehensions of retaliation, 
and emboldened the Imperial Government to acts 
of barbarity which are only attributed to the most 
savage people. — — — — 

But these are the rulers, not tlie people. When 
present distance leads but to estrangements antl 
consequent difficulties, shall the obstinately-per- 
verse and selfish rulei*s of this people still keep us 
thus environed with danffei's ? 

We trust that this will be so no longer ; but that 
the three Treaty Powers will, by concerted action 
Hith a powerful joint force, insist upon redress 
for the past and ample guarantees for the future. 
This is demanded of the three leading Naval 
Powers, as well in the interest of the Chinese peo- 
ple as for the security of their respective citizens. 

The Christian Nations seek from China nothing 
but international comity ; — the recognition of re- 
* ciprocal rights, the fulfilment of reciprocal duties. 
— Is it too much to ask of a man to treat you as 
you are willing and will bind yourself to treat him, 
nay, as on his coming to your country, you have 
already been in the habit of treating him? 

Nations are but collective men and subject to 
the same natural laws in relation to each other. 

But the jealous assumption of superiority, and 
the impracticable nature and habits of thought in- 
stilled by the cunning of their rulers, imposed upon 
the Western Governments, in forming their Trea- 
ties, tlie necessity to j)rovide for the security of 

**In coiisequenc«» of the miiltiplirity of puhli<> affairs enprnKin^ 
my attention, I hav** not liad It'isure U) instnirt [tht^pcopl*'] 
morning and evening. But I have iironiiilKateii the Ten 
Oommandments to the anny and the rest of the iiopiihition, 
and have taught them all topniy moniinjf and evening'. Still 
tboHe wli(» understand the (JoKpel an- n<»t many. Tlu-n't'ore 
f deem it ri^ht to 8»»nd the inessen^'er • • in p«»r>*on to uisli 
you peaee, and t4) request you, my elder hrother. if y<iu are 
not diibpOHed to abandon me. [ come and ] hrin;/ with you many 
bretliren to help to propagate the ( iohjiel. and aiimiiiister the 
ordinance of liaptiMu. So we shall <dit«in the true dcMtiine. 
Hm-eafter when my enteri»riM' is suicessfully terminated, 1 
will dlHAeininate the do<-trine thrrni^hout the wh(de emj.ire. 
that all may return t4» the one I>inl. and worsliip only the 
true God. Thia is what my heart truly desires. I refrain 
from alluding to other matter than the alH»ve. and say no 
more at present. Wishing yon happiness. I am vour hiun- 
Ue servant.- Huxo Sir-TsivEN." 

• in IfiM. 



their own citizens by establishing Judicial Tri- 
bunals oi" their own, which was in effect to rtcog- 
nize a state of quasi-hostility in the respective at- 
titudes of the West and the East: — If not this, it is 
an Imperium in buperio ; and the duties already 
adverted to us bmding tlie three Oreat Naval 
Powers to art with the good of the Chinesf; peopU 
in view, are only the more incumbent. - 

Such, then, is the attitude of the Christian Na- 
tions toward ( -hina, and such are the duties impos- 
ed, especially upon the three Treaty Powers,— 
(4reat Britain, France, and the Tnited States. 

When, therefore, from the repeat«^d efforts of 
China to free herself from the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of the comity whi(-h a former exercise of force 
wrested from her beaten but rehictant officers un- 
der the walls of Nanking, slu* has. at length, pre- 
cipitated a crisis in her relations with the Western 
Nations, it may be well tor us. in considering the 
circumstances in which oursidves as well as the 
Chinese are placed, to mingle with the present 
facts a recollection of past eventfi. thenby some- 
what to temper tlie an.ent spirit of the hour, lest 
just expectations be jeopardize<l by a too precipi- 
tate course of proceeding. — Th^ magnitude of the 
int<-rests at stake, viewed only as mat»»iial ones, 
enjoins the greatest dclilMMation ; iuu\ when the 
moral considerations are atlmitt-ed, as they should 
ever be, to the first place in the purjMises k){ the 
Christian Nations, the occasion rises into a (jrandenr 
that may well challcnr/e the best sei'vices awl thefpeatest 
devotion of the Governmentsofthe thneTr atyPowns. 

At this point in the relations of the West to Chi 
na it is needful to regard the past, if we would ef- 
fectually arrest the Rulers of tht» latter in the course 
to inextricable confusion on which they are hurry- 
ing, and turn them into the sole route to safay.— 
With a misplaced cunning an<l conceit they pre- 
sume upon the seeming advantages of unity in 
tlieir dealings with the various Nations of the West, 
whose Representatives, from frequent (changes, 
they see placed at a disadvantage iu treating with 
individual Officers who are the repositories of the 
knowledge and will of the Imperial Court, — a dis- 
advantage that is heightened by a restriction of 
the Foreign Minister to comnnmication with this 
sole repository, who may even, as we have seen of 
late yoars, hold the Plenipotentiaries of all the 
Nations of the West disdainfully at arms' length, 
while limiting his written notice of their communi- 
cations acconling as his pleasure or the exigcnci* s 
of his own situation may influence him. — If we 
would mend their ways or imj)rove our own posi- 
tion, we must look back and observe bv what svs- 
tematic cunning tliey have receded step by step 
from the i>oint established under the walls of Nan- 
king, and continued by the subse<iuent Treaties of 
Ke-Ying. 

Politically the West made a substantial gain at 
Nanking in obtaining the new ports lor trade as in 
fact so many additional points r/' appni for futnn* 
acquisitions ; but we have seen of late years how 
nugatory the mora) advantages thus promised have 
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bten rendered by the retrograde course and repres- 
sing measures of tlic Imperial Government, wliich, 
never sincere, has steadily i«^nored the spirit while | 
frequently violating the letter of tlie Treaties, 
rhina has chosen to regard ns only as Merchants ; 
jiTid it will be well to examine into the i)ast with a 
view to see if the rulers as well as the people have 
not «lerlved their opinions on this point from the 
<onrse of the liritish and American (iovernments, 
and from the conduct of the nujst of the people of 
tliose countries reshling in China, — those estinia- ' 
ble men, tlie Missionanes, being the marked ex- 
ceptions. — It may l>e well to encpiire if thes))irit of 
trade, rather than that of a higher inspiration, has 
not been constantly over-riding all other consider- 
ations. We remember, indeed, hearing it urged 
at a moment of intemperate heat at Canton, that, 
<o moderate was the trntlt; of France, that great , 
Station had no need to fly her flag there, — much 
less possess a staif whereon to dis])lay it in com- 
mon with the other Treaty Powers ! Did not this , 
burst of mercantile egotism furnish the key to the 
•contempt of Chinese Mandarins, — cont€mi>tible as 
Its spirit really must be in the eyes of all liberal 
minded men ? 

If, then, the past has not been well employed, 
iind the future is still less secure, it behoves us to 
regai'd the teachings of experience. 

Jietrospeciion wiU tfnch cinuvi.'ipt'ctlon ; and lead- 
ing, as it will, to a full conception of the magnitude 

• )f the stake — the real grandeur of the work that is 
before tlie Goveniments of the West, will avert, 
alike, preci|)itancy, and a frittering-away upon the 
exigencies of the moment the golden opportunity for 
a permanent impression upon this least impressible 
of all semi-civilized [Hjoples. It will, also, teach 
Tiioderation in opinion and expression upon the 
movements of the chief actors in the great drama 
that we are witnessing, so that the good cause may 
not be prejudiced, here, by misdirected ideas, nor 
hasty assumptions be mistaken, abroad, by the noise 
accompanying them, for recognized and deliberate 
opinions: — For it will remind us that "events 
make shipwreck of all rash prophecy, rebuking 
audacious man for his fool -hardiness of speech." 

Those who saw the beginning of the 
First War tcith China, 

watched its progress, and closely observed its end, 
will not be found at the present tinie among those 
who attempt to fix the resixmsibility of this Se- 
«'ond War upon any individuad person or single 
event ; neither will the former liave the temerity 
to declare their abilitv to cut this new Gordian 

^ ft 

Knot, that has ten times the intricacy and tenaci- 
ty of any other of modern times. — The greatest 
injustice may Ikj done to the Diplomatic Agents 
of the Treaty Powers, unless the anomalous cir- 

• umstanccs of their position are recognized ; for 
I hey have the most difficult of roles. For a long 
period we have seen them seek interviews with 
the Imperial Commissioner in vain, and thus all 
proper access to the Government is practically 
refused ; but if a demonstration of force — the ne- 



cessity for which is a strange commentary upon the 
articles in the Treaties expressive of amity — over 
comes this obstruction of personal intercourse, they 
meet a man, as this preliminary shews, whose 
good-faith may well be distrusted, since the obliga- 
tions of 'J'reaties have already been ignored by 
him. 

But. should they, in another case, find an officer 
who personally inspires confidence in his good- 
faith, vet their sole access to the views of the Ini- 
perial Court is through him, the sole security uf 
its sincerity is his word ; and how precarious are 
settlements with such an one. let the fate of the 
Treati»!S with Ke-Shen and Ke-Ying testifv I 

^^ ft 

In the former case, the Christian Negotiator treats 
at the greatest jjossible disadvantage, — for he 
can neither meet chicane with chicane nor con- 
vince the Pagan of his good-faith : — And in the 
latter, he will strive and hope in vain to establish 
an understanding upon the basis of reciprocal 
lights and duties, for in the course of his nego- 
tiations he finds that the Mandarins govern, 
at once, too much and too little, for sueh interna- 
tional relations ; that they assume a control which 
practically they cannot exercise, ami elude cor- 
relative duties of government on the plea of a 
counter poimlar opinion. — 

Under the most favorable circumstances, then, 
or until the caMnvm of the Navv come to redress 
infractions of the cations of the Law, it is the dif- 
ficult province of the Christian Negotiator to re- 
concile to the ideas of civilized people and render 
comprehensible to Western minds, the contradic- 
tions involved in a diplomacy that shews great 
acutene.ss of mind, asojjposed to the most deliberate 
infractions of logic ; the most pretentious appeals 
to the **purest-rea.son," and a seeming most faith- 
ful observance of diplomatic ethics, as opposed to 
the most deliberate bad-faith and the use of argu- 
ments wliich are only specious. And he has, more- 
over, to deal with men whom he finds always rendv 

* ft- 

to take but not to give, and who make the most 
studied appeals to his humanity, when redress has 
beeome a <luty, while they arc })eri)etrating acts of 
tlie most cowardly barbarity against Foreigners 
and pursuing the most despotic and cruel pc»]iry 
toward their own people. 

Some conception of the impracticable nnd vexa- 
tious nature of the relations in which a Negotiator 
from the West stands to the i»eople with wlioni 
he has to deal will be gathered from the following: — 

Glance at thk Ouniixs of the First and Sk^ond 

Wars with China. 

'*Oh*>y and remain — disobetf and drport : thne 
are no two ways .'' — was the arrogant language of 
Governor Loo in 1834 ; and this curt t<3xt was the 
key-note of the Imperial Officers until Coninns- 
sioner Lin's •' vaulting ambition o! rleaped itself" 
in 1881*, in forcibly exacting the obedience thus 
enjoined by Loo. 

The period indicated by the twr^ dates forms a 
distinctepoch in thehistory of loroii^i intercourse. 
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comnaencing with the arrival of Lord Napier, whose 
attempts to initiate the new relations in which Eng- 
land! then stood to China in a manner befitting 
herself and the other Western Nations, whose re- 
presentative she virtually was in thus seeking in- 
ternational relations, were met by the Imperial 
Government in the spirit disclosed by the plain 
words of Loo, and with an ol>8tinate refusal to re- 
cognize Foreigners in any other capacity than that 
of" Supercargoes;'* — and as England neglected to 
resent in a proper manner the indignities put upon 
that Noble Lord, which caused his death, — rather 
from the exigencies of the Government and the 
undefined dread of the consequences of a serious 
rupture with China, whose one peculiar product, 
alone, then produced more than 3 J millions sterling 
to the Revenue,* than from the intrinsic merits and 
real requirements of the question, the Imperial 
Government was emboldened, if, indeed, it ever 
distrusted its own puissance, to proceed from one 
measure of repression to another until the climax 
already adverted to was reached by Lin, in the for- 
cible imprisoment of all the Foreigners at Canton 
m March 1839, and the exaction as their ransom 
of more than 20,000 Chests of Opium, which re- 
sulted in what has been most erroneously denomi- 
nated by way of reproach, — "the Opium War." 

The origin of almost every war, of modern times 
certainly, is in principles, — in a wide divergence 
of ideas preceding the circumstance that lights the 
torch, which is the mere incident of such a state 
of relations. 

Without such intrinsic right no Prince or Peo- 
ple of Christendom dare engage in war, for no Gov- 
ernment can now disregard the collective sense of 
justice of mankind. This prevaiHng sense of right, 
as opposed to individual will, is the fore-runner of 
tliat '* peace and good will '' which shall, at length, 
!iniversally prevail ; — and it is a sad reflection that 
tiie walls of prejudice which exclude this benefi- 
cent spirit can only be surmounted by climbing 
over hecatombs of victims. 

The germ of the First War with China, alike 
with this, was, essentially, in principles, — in the 
antagonism always existing at the basis of the re- 
lations of the Christian West with the Pagan East ; 
and the origin of the present, if it be represented 
as confined to the accidental circumstance that re- 
vealed the latent fire, as a spark ignites a volcano, 
^ill be as much misrepresented and obscured as 
was that of the, so called, "Opium War." 

There are, indeed, not wanting the chanM*teristics 
of a rather stril<ing paralled between the two 
♦r^fKK-hs preceding the two Wars, although the im 
mediate circumstances attending the out-break in 
each case reveal the marked change in the relative 
positions of the two Powers wrought, locally, in the 
meantime : — The first period being that comprised 



*> kher a despentir struggle at home, which ended with the 
duwofidl of moQopoljr. and the roost xnemorahle aavertion at the 
phocipleH of free trade down to that period, in England, hj the 
determination of the pririlem of the East India Company. 

• Since, it has nearlj doiu»led in amount 



between the termination of the East India Com- 
pany's monopoly and the violent measures accom 
panying the advent of Lin ; and the last period 
that between the marked indications of hostility in 
1846 and 1847, and the recent overt acts of Yeh ; 
— the two shewing a similar progress from bad to 
worse, and each leaving a final accumulation of 
complicated difficulties as tlie legacy of a course 
of unworthy expedients and abortive attempts. 
Thus, we find in the first period, that the neglect 
of England to assert becomingly the rights and 
dignity of the West, against the Imperial policy so 
offensively promulgated by Loo, and especially her 
remissness in leaving the death of Lord Napier 
unatoned for, led from year to year to fresh diffi- 
culties and dangers, until, finally, the pride of the 
Imperial Court became so inflated that it cast ofi' 
all reserve ; — and espousing the views of the part\ 
in the state most inimical to Foreigners, proceeded 
npon a course of policy toward them which shew 
ed little less than a complete reversal of the cau- 
tion and professed moderation which had osten- 
sibly characterized it previously. Undoubtedly the 
motives were of a mixed nature, and that appre- 
hensions of encroachment upon the cherished poli 
cy of political and social isolation formed a large 
portion of them, for the knocking at the portals of 
China was already reverberating at Peking. The 
relations subsisting during the monopoly of the 
East India Company were quite intolerable save 
to a limited community of Mei^chants whose in- 
terests were best subserved by a continuance of 
them. The spirit of trade had over-ridden all 
other considerations, and led to acquiescence in actA 
which we forbear to narrate. But now, — too long 
delayed already, — a less narrow spirit had been in- 
fused along with free trade, and no longer were in- 
dividual rights to be sacrificed to monopoly. The 
tendency of the age toward expansion — to an en - 
largementand greater activity of intercourse — ^had 
reached Canton, and resolute men were no longer 
to be deterred from knocking loudly at the city 
gates with their grievances, by threats to stop the 
trade. 

It was not strange, therefore, that the Emperor 
and his Ministers should have at least an undefined 
dread of the consequences of greater freedom and 
strive to avert them ; nor was it strange that in cast 
ing about for the most available pretence for awe- 
inspiring promulgations of the Imperial will, they 
should, in their political sagacity, select the Opium 
trade as that from which they could draw the most 
odium upon Foreigners. — But the vascillation 
and indecision shewn by it upon the Opium ques 
tion the two previous years, throw suspicion upon 
the motives of the Im)>t;rial Court, which leave lit 
tie doubt, now that all other circumstai.ces can be 
tully considered and the subsequent action of the 
Government can be retrospectively viewed, that 
the principal purpose of the sudden and severe 
measures taken was the resubjection of all For- 
eigners to the strict rules of a former period. The 
revival in its full force of this policj of repression 
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and it is incambent up<m him at this moment of release to fix 
the earliest period for removal from a situation of total insecu- 
rity, and for the termination of all risk of similar responsibility 
on the part of her mc^esty's government. He is sensible too, 
that be could not swerve from the purposes now to be declar- 
ed, without extreme danger to vast public claims already 
pending, and to general and peimanent interests of highest 
moment." 

(Signed) Charles Elliot. 

Chief Superintendtnt of Trade of British subject* in China." 



We close our view of the first epoch with tlie 
republiciition of a letter that we wrote in 1840, 
which was published in the New York 'Express,' 
when the authentic accounts of the serious purposes 
of redress entertained by the British Government 
had just reached us. 

Referring to the opinion we therein emphatically 
expressed that the aetnand^ of England could thsu 
only be ^properly or successfiUly** mads at Peking^ 
and to the approximate sum of money we then an- 
ticipatively stated, we reserve further comment 
for the opening of our proposed final glance at the 
origin of the present War. 

To the Editor of the New York Exf/ress. 

Canton, June 5th, 1840. 
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** Believing that your papor meets tJie eyes of 
those most directly interested in the matter — the 
Merchants, and is the medium, also, through 
which the rights of those interested indirectly 
but deeply, are sustained, — the Ladies, I beg 
leave to offer you briefly the result of a view of tlie 
present position of the Tea Trade taken by one 
who has not left this observatory in three years ; 
but who pretends to no more than an indiflerent 
talent to discover the relative merits of near or 
distant objects and proposes to himself no more 
than to submit the Panorama upon which he has 
looked to the gasce of your readers, — leaving to 
their nicer judgment to bestow the different 
shades of colouring and to giver to each object its 
proper position and prominence. 

'' In so doing I do not attempt (an impossibility) 
to convey a clear and detailed account of what has 
occurred, — of the vicissitudes to which the trade 
has been subject during the last year — (it being 
now a few days more than a year since the Bri- 
tish Superintendent and subjects left for Macao) 
— for to do so would require more time than I 
have, and more paper than your " Daily " covers, 
whilst much would be repetition of the already 
published ''news from China. ** 

"But I accompany this with tliree Nos. of the 
Repository, which contain articles of much in- 
terest, and which will aid, somewhat, the reader 
of this in obtaining a correct view of the situation 
of affairs and of the prospects of this country, 
politically considered, and as affecting Foreign 
Trade and intercourse. 

** I refer particularly to the articles in the January 
No. No. 1 and No. 6 ; in the February No., to 
the articles Noe. 1 and 6; and in the April No. to 
articles Nos. d.3 and 8, — ^those bemg from the 



"pens of gentlemen best qualified* from lon^ in* 
" tercourse with the people and knowledge of the 
^ language,- as well as from their having no direct 
"interest in commerce, to give an impartial and 
"enlightened opinion ; and I believe these will be 
"sufiicient to impart the feeling now univensally 
"entertained in the East, — that a new Era^ has 
" dawned upon China and upon Foreign Nations 
*'in their intercourse with it, 

" Commending, therefore, the Periodical to your 
"notice, as a work in which correct sentiments are 
*' generally expressed, I jjroceed to oflBier my own- 
" remarks. 

" It is no longer a question if England purposes 
" the exercise <»f power upon this Empire, for the 
"sounds of preparation are wafted to us by every 
" breeze from the Bay of Bengal. 

" Whilst nothing is allowed to transpire in Eng- 
"land as to the intentions of Government, orders 
"have been received at the seat of Government in 
"India to equip a powerful Land and Sea armament, 
"which is being done with great activity. — All 
"douhtas to the Force being an efUcient one is at 
"an end; — it is to be sufficient to powerfullv 
"coerce the Empire. 

"And the object of England being the re- 
" establishment of the legal Trade, upon a definite 
"and sure basis, the question arises how far she 
"can use coercion without sacrificing her per- 
" manent interests, or involving herself in a struggle 
"of long continuance, or in a War of conquest ! 

" Without a knowledge of the nature of the de- 
" mands to be made of tlie Emperor, it is very dif- 
" ficult for those on the spot, even, to predict the 
" reception of the Ambiissadors, — who come as never 
"before Ambassadors approached the Throne 
"of the "Son of Heaven," — commanding a 
" Powerful Force ! 

"It is still doubtful whether the Earl of Auck 
**land — Governor Geneml of India, will be reliev 
" ed of that office and come on in person ; but the 
"general belief seems to be that he will delegate 
"the full power held by him to the Admiral of the' 
" Fleet and the General of the Army ; — ^the latter 
'* of whom is (said to be) Lieutenant General, the 
"Uon'ble Sir Robert Aj'buthnot, Commander-in* 
" Chief at Ceylon. The appointment of this ofl&cer 
" to the Command of tlie Land forces is one of the 
"indications, among the many, whi^h Govem- 
*' ment, with the greatest secrecy possible, cannot 
"prevent the publicity of, of the intention to send a 
" Force that it will be dangerous for the Emperor 
" to trifle with. 

" And when we reflect upon the transfer of the 
" Foreign Relations from the hands of Merchants, 
" in which they have been for centuries, to those 
"of soldiers and sailors, whose profession is that 
"of arms — and who reckon I'reasure as nothing 
"in comparison with National honour, dignity 
" and glory ; and remember, too, the haughty cha- 
^'racter of this people, their deep-rooted preju- 
*' dices and erroneous ideas of their own greatness 
'^and strength — fostered as they have been for 
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'* centuries by the submission of Merchauts inter- 
'*ested directly in the continuance of the Trade, 
''joined with the many circumstances affecting the 
" questions with £ngland; — when I reflect npon all 
*' these points, I cannot but believe that blood must 
** and will flow ere the Emperor will listen merely. 
"Suppose an apology for the insult done England 
'*in the Person of her Representative and subjects 
'Ms demanded at Peking, as dUre it will be, — 
" where only it can be demanded successfully or 
* ' properly,— why , the assumption of superiority and 
" universal Empire by China for so many centuries 
** must be relinquished — must fall at the feet of the 
-'invaders and in its fall the integrity of the Empire 
" receive a shock that shall reach from beyond the 
"Great Wall to the Southern Sea, and from For- 
" mosa to the conflnes of British India — ^uiidermin- 
"ing the Throne itself! 

''But suppose the demands should be what 
•rumour says they will be : — For the full value of 
"the opium confiscated ; the Hong debts ; the 
" expenses of this Expedition — say Twenty mil- 
*' lions of Dollar ! ! — beside full reparation for in- 
**jure(i honour :— What would not China dare 
*' do before she sul^mits to such degradation — 
** such disgrace in the eyes of her own people ? — 
**Why, she could only fight till she finds fighting 
-'fraught with greater peril than abject submission, 
*' when she would use gold — a Weapon that she 
*' has often found more potent than her sword. — 

" But the necessity must be very pressing to ex- 
" tract such an immense sum of Treasure from this 
** country; — not that it is poor, — it is very rich, but 
"that such a degiee of submission would be too 
" heavy a disgrace before its own subjects, — more- 
*' over, if would only be obtained by forced con- 
"triltutions from those subjects Uiemselves, for the 
'Government itself is poor ; and I believe that a 
'* corsiderable period of time will be required to 
"inflict it. — 

** Rut what she will demand we know not ; nor 
" whi t tone England will assume in other respects: 
•* — ^Whether .she will be ready to propose a com- 
' promise touching the opium question. It must 
"be confessed, however, that the vesting the 
"power for the settlement of the question in Lord 
"Auckland — Governor General of those colonies 
'* where the drug is now daily sold by Government 
" for tlie < 'hina 1112. rket, atTords ground for the gen- 
*'eFal belief that the demands will embrace all that 
" I have named ; but the manner of liquidating the 
"|>eruniHry claims may be compromised by the 
''grant of Commercial privileges and full security 
** for the future. — provided the apolog}* for the in- 
•*sult offered England is full and satisfactory. — 

*'0n thn otht'r hand England does not come in 
•'her might to sacrifice lur Revenue of iJ4,000,000 
" Stirling, Fourmillions of Pounds Sterling Duties 
''on Tea p^r annum, but, if possible, to make ita 
"receipt more certain and to augment it : — But, 
*' again, on the other, England is at this moment oc- 
''cupying a more elevated position than ever before 
** in nestem India, — and Persia is at her feet. — 



** Victoria would be an Elizabeth tool — Lorcl. 
'* Auckland is just made an Earl and is flushed 
" with success in TFestem India and Persia. 

" Mark ! England lulls suspicion in Europe by 
" sending out but half a dozen Frigates, — while in 
'' India she makes great preparations ! — What is 
''the meaning? — A new settlement it is said is 
"to be formed. — Where? — (hi the main Land of 
*' China. f 

"Indeed, this struggle between the " oldest Na- 
" tion of the Earth ** and the most powerful Naval 
" Power in Europe — the World, is fraught with 
" consequence of the most momentous nature ; — 
'*such as but few in the world properly commpreh- 
"eud and appreciate. 

"Heaven grant that in its results it be beneficial, 
"as it may, to both — to the whole world. — 

*• I am, Sir, — Your obedient SeiTant, 

"AN AMERICAN." 



In the general view that we have presented of tlie 
field of controversy between China and the West 
we ha<l i-eached the [wint of time when the Gov- 
ernment of England had deteimined upon serious 
nieiisures of redress ; and there we ventured to 
refer to a letter of our own, written at Canton on 
the 6th June 184i), in whith we treated of the first 
War and incidentally conveyed our own opinions 
upon some important points. We have taken this 
liberty with our readers because we find a retros- 
pective view vivified by a contemporaneous expose 
of the situation, although it be but a sketch ; but 
chiefly, also, because the opinions we thus expres- 
sed, more than sixteen years ago, have now the 
test of time and experience vouching for their 
value to embolden us to a publication of them here, 
and a reiteration of the more important of thtm, 
which has now, even more than then, a compre- 
hensiveness of meaning :-namely: — Hie indispefisa- 
hie necessity to proceed to Peking for r^drtss of past 
wrongs and security for future rights. 

This is the "voice of the past " that we venture 
to echo to day, — not our own feeble wail for op- 
portunities lo^t. 

Do you again ask why were opportunities lost 
and who was accountable for the loss ? — We reply 
that no individual is accountable for them, and 
that if blame be imputable it can only be attributed 
to a ministry wanting in a true perception of the 
intrinsic nature of the question, or in the power to 
give eflect to its convictions; and we, rather, assign 
as the controlling reason a concession to what must 
now be characterized as a lamentable and foolish, 
sentimentalism, which seemed to impo.se upon tlie 
Government the necessity to limit its force to a 
number quite inadequate to the ultimate require- 
ments of a proper or permanent adjustment of the 
question — in the pursuanceof a conciliatory course 
toward China. — In this connection we have to po» 
int out that when writing the letter of June 1840, 
we were laboring under two misconceptions. One 
as to the force intended being much more power- 
ful ; the other, that the preparations, being in India, 
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were kept private in Europe anil America ; — 
whereas, the British GovernmeDt, in the sense that 
the movements of England concerned the other 
Christian Nations, had communicated its purposes 
of redress to the American Government, and dis- 
claiming" more than such redress and security for 
its citizens in future, had restricted its force so far 
within a requisite one for conquest, that it was 
quite iiia«itquat(^ to tlie real requirements of tlie 
0C(;asion. 

We have seen that England, by reason of her 
dominant power in India and the magnitude of her 
material stake in the commerce of China, became 
the asserter of international rights and comity ; 
but we find that her Government did not relin- 
quish its policy of concilation in sendin<]j an arm- 
ed force to str.^ngthen the hands of its Officers and 
render its reprosentations to the Imperial Court ef 
fective : — Tiius, the expectation which v/e have 
reason to think Captiiin Elliot entertained, that 
the Boj^u^ Forts would be destroyed on the arrival 
of the forces, as a suitable blow of redress for the 
local insult of imprisonment, before proceeding to 
the N(»rth to make representations, was disappoint- 
ed ; and Chusau was seize I avowedly only for se- 
curity an<l as a port of safety pending the represen- 
trations to the Emperor. 

The British forces did not reach Macao Roads 
until the last of June 1840, more than 15 mcmths 
after the imprisonment, n:)r was a conference 
obtained by the Plenipotentiaries at Tientsin until 
the 31st of August. The promises of the Imperial 
Comissioner were unexceptionable; but if they had 
not been, the season was too far advanced to move 
the forces into thv^^ Gulf of Pechelee, — if, indeed, 
the English Government ever intended so mode- 
rate a force to att-empf a movement upon Peking. 

The British Officer.^, whether fully c(»nfiding in 
the Imperial Commissioner or not, ha 1 no alterna- 
tive but to return to the Canton River, and await 
the promised examination by Keshen, who was 
deputed by the Emperor to proceed thereto inves- 
tigate, and then satisfy the British demands. — 
Captain Elliot obtained Keshen s acquiescence in 
them after destroying the Forts at Cheunpi and 
the Treaty ceding Hongkong (instead of Chuenpi, 
which was first demanded by Captain Elliot,) was 
made on the 20th of January 1841 ; but the Chi- 
nese resumed hostilities on tlie 23rd of February, 
and Ke-Shen was sent as a State prisoner to 
Peking on the succeeding 12th of March, soon 
after which Yihshan and Ke Kung came to Can- 
ton as Generalissimoes with a large force. In the 
meantime an armistice had been agreed upon at 
Canton, after the outer defences had been forced 
by the British, and the forced trade proceeded until 
the 21st of May, when it was found that the Chi- 
nese bad treacherously purposed the destruction of 
all Foreigners; and while a few lives were lost 
many Merchants had but narrow escapes.* — The 



• The wri»<r esnaped in the last boat to Whunpoa, hUe at 
night, with nothing but the thiu linen clothing he iiad on 



policy of conciliation had proved a grievous error 
already in January, and now the day of retaliation 
upon the city of Canton itself had arrived, and the 
city was partially bombarded, in return for the das- 
tardly night attack upon schooners and other ves- 
sels lying in the river ; and on the 25th of May the 
British forces surrounded it. In the meantime 
the Factories had been pillaged and several Ame- 
ricans captured and taken into the city, after one 
had been killed in an attack on a ship's boat. 

Such, then, was the bad faith and cruel trea- 
chery of the Chinese after the persistence of Eng- 
land in a course of moderation and conciliation for 
nearly two years after the imprisonment of all the 
Foreigners and the seizure of Opium. 

Well may natives of every Foreign Country 
exclaim, as we have heard them, that it is a pity 
the retidiatory measures against Canton were not 
more severe. Undoubtedly greater punishment 
then would have had a salutary effect upon our 
subsequent relations with its people ; but in the 
first place, it must be borne in mind that down to 
that period the Imperial Court was solely charga- 
ble with the bad-faith and treachery shewn toward 
Foreigners ; in the second place, Canton was the 
sole port whence Tea could be obtained, and it 
was part of the policy of the Ministry of the day to 
avert from a needy Treasury if possible any loss 
of the Duties on Tea ; in the third place, it was 
highly important to begin the campaign at the 
nurth without delay, on account of the monsoon ; 
and, in the fourth place, persistence in the mea- ' 
sures of rapturing the city involved protracted la- 
bor and fatigues to a force whose effective strength 
was but about 2,600 men, and whose efficiency 
was already much impaired by the effects of cli- 
mate, — the exigencies of which had not been suffi- 
ciently provided against by Government. To re- 
main and follow up the siege and capture of Can- 
ton was, therefore, to incur greatsacrifices in many 
respects, nor were there wanting elements of un- 
certainty as to the final result. 

We consider the much criticised moderation of 
Captain Elliot in accepting the ransom of six mil- 
lions of Dollars and payment for the sack of the 
Factories, therefore, as highly creditable to him as • 
a Christian Officer, whether we give predomi- 
nance in this act to his well-known instincts of 
benevolence or to those of prudence and foresight. 

We have seen that so soon as the bad faith of 
the Imperial Court was no longer doubtful the 
decision and enei'gy of H. E. became conspicuous: 
— that on the wavering of Ke-shen, in December, 
he destroyed some of the Bogue Forts early in 
January ; then obtaining the cession of Hongkong^ 
he took possession of it the same month: that sub- 
sequently, having unequivocal evidence of the ho- 
stile reaction at Peking, he completed the capture 
of the defences of the River and forced the Ti'ade 
open at Ctmton, and so kept it, with ships and 
steamers there stationed, until the treacherous at- 
tempt to cut-off all the Foreignei*8 there in May, 
as ah'eady stated ; that then he laid siege to the 
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City and coiupelled it to nmson : — Jn thf» interval 
n very large quantity of Tea had been shipped to 
Enj^land and America and a large quantity of Im- 
))ort merchandize had l>een sold : and the moral 
effect of his abilitv to force the Trade was verv 
salutary. He might well have be'n justified if his 
moverments had borne tlie character of a recom- 
pensing retaliation for the reluctance he hid before 
shewn to distrust tiie purposes of the Emperor's 
Government ; but disregarding the public offers 
of |50,000, for his head, he seomr*d totally forget- 
ful of himself and sdely intent upon the measures 
of redress f(>r his country's wrongs. 

He saw the high-niinded Minister whom his 
disposition had conciliated and his diplomacy had 
con%*inced, degraded an I sent a state prisoner to 
Peking, and his generous spirit was aroused, yet 
neither his discretion nor his pity for the innocent 
ever forsook his noble mind ; — and hence he dis- 
regarded the popular clamor of the day, and ac- 
cepted ransom for Canton, coupled with conditions 
of the most stringent kind in the interest of his 
countr}', whose infraction in the least particular 
left him al^vays at liberty to return and destroy 
the City, — a consequence clearly pointed out by 
n. E. The Trade forced in April was to remain 
op^*n and unclogged and none of the defences were 
to he rebuilt. 

Thus most capably conducting aff*airs at Canton 
nnd organizing the Government of Hongkong, 
when he had reached this point he proceeded at 
once with all possible expedition, but with 
means quite inadequate t/> the necessities of the 
situation, to prepare for the campaign at the North; 
btit first, sickness amongst the Troops, the result 
of exposure at Canton, — at once his misf rtune and 
his justification, — i-endered it necessary to await re- 
inforcements from India, — and then, a heavy Ty- 
foonjr, on the Qlst of July, in which both H. E. 
and Sir Gordon Bremer were shipwrecked and 
nearlv lost, detidned them until the 10th of An- 
gust, when, just as they w.^re about leaving for 
the North, Sir Henry Pottinger and Sir William 
Parker arrive<l lo supei*se le them both. 

Before following these two Chiefs, into whose 
hands fell swords without scabi ard«, and whose 
way had be^n so well cleared l^»e!bre them, we stop 
to record our adminition of Charles Elliot, whose 
services were rr*(piited by recall, and yet to im- 
partial eye^ wf-re of high desert if not brilliaiit. — 
W»» saw him, at once intrepid and wise, dis- 
playing great UivA and judgment in contending 
with the complicated difficulties of the period, 
himself at the outset labotin;,' under the disad- 
vantage of being, as ** Chief Superintendent of 
Trade.'only r«c»»gnized in the character of " Head 
Merchant "• by the officers of the Imperial Govern- 
ni»*ni ; we snw him in despite of this, surmounting 
jhe obstacles mis«*d by the prejudices of centuries, 
allaying the enmities engendrr^^d by the excesses 
of the Opium Trade, and convincing every Chi- 
nes^ mind with which he came in conturt at once 
of th«* reasonableness of his d«miandft atnl the peril 



I of a refusal of them : — Thus leaving upon every 
transaction witii the Mandarins the impress of his 
genius. 

Obscured by the circumstances of the Ministry 
and the clamor of the hour, his services, on which 
had depended in an hour of extreme peril the lives 
of all Foreigners at Canton and the honor of his 
country, — nay, upon whom alone fell the responsi- 
bility at that moment of peril of asserting the rights 
of all the Western Nations in the persons of their 
Citizens, — services which then commanded the 
admiration and gratitude of all ;— •the^e extraor- 
dinary services, along with those other protracted 
and arduous ones, from March 1839 to August 1841, 
were wholly ignored, and instead of the rewards 
generally predicted for him, he was repealled from 
China ! His re-call was undoubtedly a measure 
intended to simplify the question with the Court 
or Peking, — which having, at first, apparently, met 
conciliatory remonstrances an J claims of redress 
in the spirit attributed to the Emperor by H. E., 
suddenly revi;rsed its ])olicy, disgraced its Minister, 
who had/ just negotiated a Treaty of Peace, and 
recommenced hostilities. 

Ke-Shen was tlius sacrificed; — but the sacrifice 
of Elliot wa> no logical cons^'quence, surely, of 
that ! 

Quite the contrary was it; — and yet no honorary 
recognition of services so arduous, perplexing, 
and if rightly -viewed, really successful, recompen- 
sed this act — in itself misconceived as one of exi- 
gence to the good of the State.* 

When China disgraced her specially-deputed 
High (Commissioner under such circumstances, it 
was no doubt a proper step of retaliation for 
England to withdi*aw her Plenipotentiary and as- 
sume, as she then must, of necessity, a new 
attitude forbidding misconception of her stem de- 
termination to obtain redress and provide for fu- 
ture security. 

China had herself widened the breach after due 
warning and friendly remonstrance, and the con- 
viction-^ of her trusted Minister had resulted in a 
Treaty ceding Hongkong. The peril to permanent 
interests s«'enied greatly increased, and a total 
ithange of policy was diimnided. Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger was sent out as the exponent of this new 
policy; but when he got here he found that his 
predecessor had been pursuing this new line of 
policy ever since the hostile purposes of China be- 
came apparent, and with great effect, — although 
the forces at his command were inadequate to pro- 
tracted service at Canton. .\nd the only anoma- 
lous circumstance presented on his arrival was 
one that H.E. was fain to avail of, albeit with a show 



* Sutsequentlv hf wa« ftent upon n difficult mission to tlie 
new Hepuhlic of T<>x«<«, and a shdu of public jo^tifiration was 
made by the Tory L^adcm of ihe lA>riUa:id i'omtuonii, in default 
uf«uchbTth« Whiff Cioverument whirh h« had nerved here. — 
Since which he hah been tuceeaaireW Goramor of Henuuda and 
other Hritifth Colunieit, and now luddit ih** rank of Kear Admiral 
in the Navv. Since writing tkt ahm*t wt r^ce tu hemr thai he hm 
hmt madt a K. C. B. 
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of disregard, as one of great concern to the British 
Treasury. We mean the continued export of Tea 
from Canton : — ^The genius of Sir Charles Elliot 
having applied a lever whereby the trade could be 
worked there while War shook! be relentlessly 
proceeded with at the North; — and thus instead of 
breaking this Oanttni Tsa^fH^, as clamor called upon 
him, in eHect, to do, he kept it warm and produc- 
tive both of the beverage and the Duties to the 
British Exchequer. 

Thus was the truth apprehended by us the 
year before, when in our letter of June, 1840, we 
said that England was "not coming here in her 
"might to sacrifice her revenue of £4,000,000 Stl. 
*' per annum from the duties upon Tea ; but if pos- 
*' sible to make its receipt more certain, and to 
* augment it." 

Prior to tliis clever solution of this important 
Tea and Keveuue problem any other nation 
would have felt j^^reater liberty of action. — would 
have been freer of self-imposed fettors ; but England, 
still, as would any other Chiistian Nation, felt the 
justly-restniiuing influences imposed by the pecu- 
liar situation and state of China, which may be 
<!omprised in a phrase we used in tbelettei* of 1840, 
in illustration of the delicacy and difficulty of the 
question, as '*the integrity of the Empire" being im- 
perilled if any but the most cautious policy were 
pursued. — 

A.nd the restriction of the land force even below 
the actual requirements of such a line of policy, 
which compelled delays for reinforcements, in- 
dicates a determination to make a mere demon- 
stration, rather than to proceed to an extensive 
exercise of forco, — lest measures intended for 
simple redress and future security should cause 
fears of aggression, and, arousing a spirit of patriot- 
ism, impose upon England immense incidental 
sacrifices at the outset^ in addition to actual ex- 
penses, while leading her from one step of neces- 
sity to another into a war of cotaqucKt. — 

Thus was E ngland, in her care for the integrity of 
the Government of the Tartar Emperor, on whoso 
stability she conceived the prosperity of her own 
material interests to rest, compelled to what now 
can only appear as a wretched **hand to mouth" 
policy ; and what has been her reward for this for- 
bearance ? 

This question wo shall answer by and bye. — 

Fourteen months had thus passed since we wrote 
the letter of 1840, and our main predicate — that 
Peking mmt be readied to demand satisfaction either 
successfully or properly — had been kept aside for 
want of adequate means of accomplishment, — the 
withholding of which served only the more clearly 
to exhibit the restraining motives by which the 
British Government was actuated, and to which 
we haJ, an ticipatively, given prominence, although 
we had miule them subordinate to the proper as- 
sertion of the dignity of England at Peking, as in 
our view the first requisite of an effectual solution 
of the question. 

A.t this point in the struggle, then, it is seen 



that in the mere coup ^ enl we thus presented we 
had penetrated to the intrinsic elements of theques 
tion, and had thence foreshadowed the obscurity 
and the need of the light which was only to be ob 
tained at the fountain-head of the East, where, 
moroever, were most wanted the penetrating rays of 
our Western effulgence to reveal its own relative 
gloom. To obtain this access to the Imperial 
Court and maintain a becoming attitude before it, 
would have required a larger force than England 
ever had in China, and before it had been attained 
the question of supremacy, suggested in our letter 
of 1 840, would no doubt have demanded solution, 
so that whilst we might say that England's stum- 
bling-block in the first War was compounded of 
many and various materitils, yet we shall take a 
more philosophical view of her relations to China 
by admitting that all preceding action was in such 
a case but the necessary preliminary of the ultima 
ratio regum, — actual War between two Govern- 
ments whose respective stand-points were so wide 
asunder. — — — — — 

At length the necessities of the situation for- 
bade longer parley ; — for it was found then, as 
it will be now, that China listens sincerely to none 
but hwck-doum arguments, and yields to nothing but 
superior strategy: — that she nUl iwt see, she will not 
Mieve — until practical hint^ becofne tfie gravest of 
realities ! — 

Before Christendom, as l)efore China herself, the 
way had thus been cleared by Sir Charles Elliot, 
and henceforth War was to proceed toward Peking; 
but confined to the more accessible parts of the sea 
coast, until the increased necessities of the new 
campaign of the succeeding year (184'^) led to tlfe 
expedition up the Yang-tsze-kiang. 

It was a great stroke of strategy to compass the 
seizures of the positions of Ohin-kiang-foo and 
Nanking, and one that was prominent in the mind 
of the time ; but the hazards of its execution and 
the requirements of the maintenance of the posi- 
tion actually attained, were such as to enjoin upon 
Sir Henry Pottinger the importance of making the 
most of the opportunity in effecting his negotia- 
tions with the Imperial Commissioners ; and the 
Treaty of Nanking was the result to the two 
Countries, accompanied by generous rewards to 
himself and to the Military and Naval Chiefs, — 
but with none for his predecessor and — what for 
Morrison and Thom ? 

This grand coup of the Foreigner at the gates of 
the great arteries of the Empire, has been followed 
if not imitated by a Native, who has fully executed 
the master — stroke ; — and who, by other feats of 
strategy and a wielding of moral power still more 
astonisliing, has become the most remarkable man 
of his time and countrv* ; — and whose career,— traced 
hack by its greatest apparent incentive to the 
teaching of Protestant Missionaries, -has exercised 
an influence upon Foreign relations that will 
demand further notice before we complete our 
sketch. 

About a year had been consumed in War ftt the 
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Nor A, without any decisive result, or any very ap- 
parent impression upon the Empire, when the ter- 
ror inspired by the then ascertained ability of the 
British thus to penetrate into the heart of the Coun- 
try, more than any actual reverses of the Cliinese 
troops, led to tho Trenty at the Gates of Nanking 
on the 29th of Au;;ust, 1842, — just in good time to 
save the invaders the gravest embarrassments. 
Well might the Ministry welcome such a result 
from the inadequate means provided, and gener- 
ously reward the Chiefs who had snatched vic- 
tory from a surprised and astonished, rather than a 
conquered, enemy. 

But a recoiling popular wave was to come and 
beat against the fair fabric of Peace, even before 
the panic- stricken Mandarins should revive the 
force of their more subtle policy. 

It came from Canton, and the constant ebb and 
flow of the tide of afltiirs since has kept v it in mo- 
tion between that unruly province and Peking, 
until the foundations then laid, and afterward ap- 
parently cemented by the enlightened policy of 
Ke-Ying, have been undermined completely, leav- 
ing only a hollow shell, — if, indeed, it does not cover 
a mass of intiammable bitterness and hate. 

Having leaped over the incidents of the War as 
it progressed Northward, merely to note its conclu- 
sion before Nanking, (it being no part of our pur- 
pose to write a narrative of it), we now revert to 
the position of affairs at Canton, where the concur- 
rent anomalous circumstances of an open trade, 
with its immunities from the pressure of war, 
however fruitful it might be, the while, of Revenue 
to the British Exchequer, was also producing fruits 
of bitterness for tho future. — 

When Sir Henry Potting^ r returned from the 
North, the elenunts of a new War alreadv existed 
at Canton ; — the smouldering embers of hostility 
soon emitting, indeed, something more palpable 
than smoke, and loudor than low volcanic mntter- 
ings. 

In short, the Treaty ncner was really acquiesced 
in there, either by the Gentry or *' the able-bodied 
of the people"; — neither of whom were forgetful 
of the sinister tea<diings of Lin, or the traditional 
inculcation of contempt, annually if not more 
frequently repeated pu 1)11 rly bv their Rulors, and 
who had moreover the countiM'feited semblance of 
victory to inflate their own pride. — 

" The elements of a new War," we sav. ** ex- 
isted already »it Canton," — and why? 

Because the Peace was no more accepted by a 
powerful party at Peking than by the people of 
Canton ; and these heated Prot<^stants at the two 
. ends of the Empire were henceforth destined to 
carry on a mutual inflation of pride, and by de- 
grees to obtain the ascendancy in the imperial Coun- 
cils, leading to the displacement of Ke-Ying, and 
step by step to another War. The first practical 
Protest against the Treaty of Peace we saw, and 
never shall forget! — for we then beheld the mob 
as so many infuriated wild beasts let loose, without 
check or hindrance, upon the Foreign residpnces 



at Canton : we saw respectably-dressed ChTinese 
incite the vulgar, and assisting them to make a 
battering-ram of a portion of the fence of the Ame- 
rican Garden, use it against the wall of the "Com- 
pany's Garden " — then pertaining to the British 
Consulate and thus gaining access to the Flag- 
stafi", set that on fire, the jiag still flying ! 

These proceedings we watched, nor did our eyes 
leave the scene until the ships' boats sent to the 
rescue of the community from Whampoa arrived 
the next morning in time to save the life and pro- 
perty remaining. At its inception this movement 
was purely political ; and when, some five hours 
after being summoned by ourselves, the Govern- 
ment Soldiers arrived on the ground, they fired 
their matchlocks in the air. 

The seeds of Lin's sowing had taken root 
and left the Mandarins incapable if not unwilling 
to restrain the people; and similar indications of 
political rancor have since been frequent. 

In tracing the origin and growth of the arrogant 
insolence of the people of Canton, the question again 
arises as to the mistakes of Foreign officers in re- 
gard to it ; and another, especially, as to whether 
the Imperial Court has dealt with that matter in 
good faith. We find no difficulty in answering 
the last of these (piestions ; but as respects the first 
one we reiterate our opinions in the general sense 
of exoneration of the British officers, and especially 
of Captain Elliot, with the following further state- 
ment as to the period between the assumption of 
authority by Sir Henry Pottinger and the Treaty of 
Nankin, to whose relative responsibility we have 
already alluded. 

We have shewn the constraining reasons for the 
ransom of Canton in May, and that the terms of the 
Truce left perfect liberty of action to the British 
Officers, and that in this sense Sir Henry Pottinger 
warned the Mandarins of his intention to inflict 
summarv retribution if anv actofhoslilitv was com- 
niitted or any steps to impede the navigation of 
the River by rebuilding the fortifications, were 
tjiken.-The Generalissimoes having rep orted to the 
Emperor the falsehood that they had driven the 
English away, orders came from Peking to re- 
build the Fortifications, and this was first stealthily 
and then boldly proceeded with without any 
but some quite abortive attempts to prevent it 
by Captain Nias of H. M. Ship ''Herald,"' who 
was left in charge of the small moveable force to 
protect Hongkong and contend for, (it being out 
of his power to compel) — the observance of the 
conditions of the Truce. 

It was fully expected by the Chinese generally 
that the forces would return and exact retribution; 
but orders having conie from the Emperor based 
upon the lying reports of Yihshan and the others 
(who were after^^ard sentenced to death for cow- 
ardice and these false statements,) the authorities 
were compelled to fulfil them, although as we well 
remember they and the people acquained with 
Foreigners had been so impressed by the prompt 
action of Captain Elliot that they dreaded the ful- 
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filmeni of the tlireats oi punishment for these in- 
fractions of tho Truce. — When, however, time ran 
on without any more serious effort to stop the re- 
fortification of the River than the partial bombard- 
ments of Captain Nias at the Blenheim Reach or 
Macao-passage barrier, the authorities and people 
persevered, and eventually completed several new 
Forts between Whampoa and Canton before the 
Treaty of Nanking was concluded, — Sir Henary 
Pottinger remaining at the North, though well in- 
formed of all these violations of the Truce. — 

It was to be expected, therefore, that it would 
be assumed at Peking, as it was on the spot, that 
the British were afraid to return to the attack 
of Canton ; and thei'e is no doubt that this impres- 
sion had an influence upon the Court in the pro- 
longation of the War. — Here is a period of nearly 
a year during which this matter was pending and 
becoming aggravated; and no force was sent to 
strike this most needed blow of all — that requried 
to restore the prestige of England at Canton, at- 
tained by the operations from November to June, 
and in peril through misrepresentations, which a 
timely movement would contradict for ever. In 
regard to all this we see and we may say that it 
would have been better-judged to have left Amoy 
and some other Northern posts without Garrisons 
during the Winter; but here again we must ex- 
onerate the individual Officers, in a broad view of 
the question, and point out once more that the fault 
was with the Ministry in sending a force inade- 
quate tP the requirementsof the extensive warfare 
Uiat became necessary, and which they seem 
never to have foreseen, -rather than in an im- 
proper distribution of his moderate force by Sir 
Henry Pottinger; for he soon learnt from this 
very case of Canton that to capture a place and 
not to hold it, was to enable the Mandarins to gloze 
over defeat, or even claim to have driven the in- 
vaders away ! — 

This neglect was the greatest palpable error of 
the War, as we have before characterized it, the 
blame of which falls primarily upon Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who threatened what he never fulfilled ; 
but if we refuse to circumscribe our view with- 
in the limits prescribed by the moderate means 
placed at his disposal by the Government, we find 
in this, as in all other cases, that the blame reverts 
to the Ministry, — who failing first in a compre- 
hensive grasp of the question, or wanting courage to 
grapple with its difficulties, provided so inadequate 
a force that the alternative finally forced upon their 
Officers found them unable to cope with it, and 
compelled them to pursue an unworthy "hand to 
mouth " policy which was the more dangerous be- 
cause more likely to lead, with such a people, to 
a War of conquest, than the dealing of heavy and 

rapid blows would have been. 

Pointing out, as we do, that in a retrospective view 
of philosophical breadth, the several movements 
of England down to the repudiation of Ke-Shen's 
Treaty take their places as appropriate prelimina- 
ries of War. we cannot exclude from such a com- 



prehensive survey the want of adequate provision 
for this alternative of the choice ofi'ered to China; 
— a want that obtrudes itself at every step after the 
Imperial Court had thus clearly indicated the 
course which it had elected to pursue. 

One of the greatest of errors in war is the despis- 
ing or undervaluing of the enemy because he can- 
not stand before you in the open field ; and it is all 
the greater if his " name is Legion " and you have 
to attack him upon his own soil : — If compelled to 
hide, he wall be only the more busy and subtle in 
plotting in the dark. Neither should it be for- 
gotten that the elements often Jight well for the 
veriest cowards; and that those cowards are fain 
to avail themselves of this assistance, in their blind 
or simulated superstition, to claim from such super- 
natural agency dk prestige denied to their own arms. 

It was thus that on the evacuation of the heights 
of Canton in 1841, the Mandarins claimed that the 
interposition of the Gods, clearly seen in the light- 
ning and tempest, had driven the English away! — 
And thus was seen the need to make every step 
forward a sure and sustained one, in order that the 
people might feel the real weight of England's 
arm, and that the trutli might penetrato to the per- 
sonally inaccessibleCourtof the Eiuperor, in despite 
of falsifying Mandarins. 

In short, the fundamental error of the British 
Government was in forgetting the teaching of their 
own experience in India with a similar enemy, 
which may be comprised in the antithetical pro- 
position that not to advance i» to recede. 

Such was the experience in the first war, and 
such, too, has marked the, so-called, period of 
peace : — In WaVy China never knows when or 
where \o yield; in Peace y her Mandarins meet 
every friendly advanee with a recoil : — Always 
impracticable — generally obtusely obstinate ; — a 

kind of fatality leads them on to may we 

not hoj)e, to the good of the people, if to their own des- 
truction 1 

In all this we see the Tartars as much at fault 
in domestic politics as in Foreign relations,-indeed 
their aberrations in statesmanship are more glar- 
ing in home than in foreign affairs ; and such was 
the nature of the issue with England at Canton 
in 184Ji that there is no doubt the whole as- 
pect of political affairs v.ould have been changed, 
and the Emperor's rule more firmly established — 
possibly even the Revolution averted for a time, at 
least, — if Sir Henry Pottinger could have efi'ectu al- 
ly redressed the infmctions of the truce by curbing 
the hostile spirit of the Cantonese, — which in re- 
sistance of the Treaty became afterward, in effect 
and pi-ima facicy as much Rebellion against the 
Imperial Government as hate of the Foreigner. 
But there was underlying all the professed readi- 
ness of the Government to fulfil the Treaty, — 
which was no doubt so far sincere that it longed for 
the restoration of Chusan especially, — a cherished 
liking of this untamable spirit of the Canton people 
as eidhibited against the Foreigners. 

It was the old policy reflected back upon Peking, 
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and gladl} welcomed there as an earnest of the 
continued loyalty of the Province nearest the con- 
taminating influence of the rule of the feared and 
hated English. 

The legacy of the traditional and cherished po- 
licy of exclusion, whose chosen exponent, Lin, had 
recently so imprudently used the prejudices bound 
up with it to form as it were so many inflammable 
balls to throw into the hands of the people, it was 
blindly welcomed at Peking. 

It was thus that this implacable spirit, — born of 
the submissions of a former period; augmented by 
the words and acts of Lin ; checked awhile by the 
energy of Elliot; gathering head again from the 
remissness or inability of Sir Henry Pottinger; 
— became, at length, formidable to both the For- 
eigners and the Imperial Government, and has to 
this day prevented the fulfilment of the engage- 
ments of the latter. 

The treaty of Nanking, then, was a Treaty of 
Peace in but a limited sense, and wo see the ano- 
maly of Trade at Canton with War at the North, 
succeeded by another which is little less than its 
reversal, — Peace at the North and War at Canton; 
and the significant fact for our consideration to 
day is, thatthisrecommencement of war at Canton 
was a distinct protest against the treaty. 

This Protest involves the double or mixed 
question, already noticed, of the authority of 
the Imperial Government and its relations to 
Foreign Powers, and confers upon a matter 
which is of perfect simplicity in well-governed 
countries, a character of complexity. The ques- 
tion that first occurs in regard to it is, obviously, 
whether the Sovereign who claims exoneration 
under such a principle as that his responsibility is 
to cease where the influence of the turbulent por- 
tion of his people begins, is to be recognized, or 
whether tliese people are to be dealt with direct- 
ly ? — the term Sovereign being in such case a mis- 
nomer. 

The second quo-^tion that arises is- has that Gov- 
ernment, so-called, in respect to its Treaty engage- 
ments, dealt with the issue made by such portion 
of its people in perfect good faith ? The want 
of a practically distinct answer to the first question 
has led to much confusion, not to say conflict of 
opinion, appearing as it does to leave a great deal 
to be said upon both sides of any argument in re- 
spect to the international obligations of the Impe- 
rial Government, the bias of the civilized mind of 
the time favoring an indulgent view of such ques- 
tions. Obviously, direct responsibility should rest 
somewhere, in justice to the Foreigner, for he is 
constantly prejudiced by the anomalous nature of 
the subsisting relations. At every point he is met 
by the Imperial Government by evasions, by calls 
for concessions, for moderation, or for direct assist- 
ance, until the question arises again and again, 
how long shall it abuse the disposition to reconcile 
these departures from the code of Western comity? 
' But these laches, for which a prescriptive cha- 
racter might almoAt be claimed, are found to he 



secondary infiactions of the obligations of Treaties, 
when the inquiry required by the second question 
is pursued through the period from the Treaty of 
Nanking to the present time, for the answer thus 
obtained is unequivocal, and has long been patent 
to all observant persons in China. 

Responsible as the Imperial Government was 
for the indignities put upon Lord Napier; the vio- 
lent acts and inflammatory words of Lin; the cruel 
treacheries of Yihshan and his fellows ; the infrac- 
tions of the Truce at Canton at a later period ; — 
not to mention its systematic and frequent inculca- 
tions of hostility to foreigners in various ways 
for a long period of time ; — what step did it ever 
take to allay the whirlwind of passion and preju- 
dice that it had raised at Canton against the For- 
eigners? Who of the Imperial Officers ever address- 
ed themselves to the task of eradicating Uic poison 
thus administered to the minds of the multitude? 

Ilipu dropped a fewbland exhortations and gene- 
ralities upon the troubled waters, which served 
rather as indications of a weak will or a want of 
power than a determination to compel obedience ; 
and it may be doubted if they did not embolden 
instead of deterring the evil disposed. 

Ke-Ying, alone, shewed unequivocal sincerity 
in this respect; but along with it there there was 
apparent a timid desire to conciliate the disaffected, 
which betrayed a want of confidence in the senti- 
ments of the Court or a want of Imperial power in 
the Province. And when we remember that Ke- 
Ying was recalled and Su appointed in his place, 
— he who after the successive riots at Canton, and 
the murder of the six Englishmen at Wang-chu- 
ki, erected the Triumphal Arches to commemorate 
the expulsion of the English, — can we doubt that 
the feeling at the Court was responsive to the hos- 
tile acts at Canton ? — Ke-Ying degraded and Su 
exalted ! — Is any comment necessary ? Nay, has 
not the entre period from the conclusion of Ke- 
Ying's Treaties abounded with indications of in- 
sincerity at the Imperial Court * and of a determi- 
nation to pursut* a re-act ionarv policy toward For- 
eigners ? 

Observe, indeed, how guarded that Minister was, 
in deference to the hostility at Canton, and the 
sympathy with it at Peking, not to allude to the 
conditions of the Treaties save to pointedly incul- 
cate an idea of a consequent gainful traffic. 

When it is considered that mob after mob assail- 
ed the Foreigners, and that their only security 
was their presumed ability to defend themselves ; 
that the public Placards of the people frequently 
threatened life, and prevented the rebuilding of the 
British Factories, which the mob had the second 
time destroyed ; that again, at a later period, the 



• We noed, indeed, to reflect hnta monifTit to be reminded 
that an echo of the noise of the niobn nt Canton in 1844 
came from Peking in a comment upon the provision in the 
American Treaty for Cemeteries, oflenaively comparing For 
eigners with Foxes, and clearly discloHing a bond of sympa- 
thy at tha t eM-Iy period between the Court and the hostile 
Cantonesie. 
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violence of the populace compelled Sir Johu Davis 
to move upon Canton ** to teach a lesson to its peo- 
ple ;*' and yet that this energetic proceeding did 
not prevent the still more direful tragedy of Wang- 
chuh-ki in the succeeding December : — When, on 
the one hand, we find such a course of conduct 
— on the part of the Imperial Government a con- 
stant effort to evade its Treaty engagements, and 
a disposition to countenance if not to foster the 
hostile spirit of the Cantonese, — and on the other 
hand, observe the dispoition to forbear, conciliate, 
and assist ; — we can but deplore the obstinate ob- 
tuseness of the Rulers of China, while we admire 
the spirit of forbearance evinced by England ;"a 
spirit that^ so far as it has been one of unconstrain- 
ed choice, she has cherished *not wiselv but too 
well." 

Again and again it had seemed as if the British 
Government had adopted the Laureate's thought :- 

'*More soluble is this knot. 

Like almost all the rest, if men wore wise, 

By gentleness, than War :" — 

But that this policy had been exhausted long 
since in the vain seai'ch for the Poet's requisite 
of wise men among the Rulers of China ! — 

In truth, War was always impending and re- 
peatedly imminent : — W^itness, for example merely, 
the words of Sir John Davis in his Notification of 
April 4th 1847 at Canton : — 

" Dipknnatic Dopartment 

•' GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

•* His Excellency Her Majesty's Plenipotentiaiy, Sa\, has 
the satisfaction to publish for the information of Briusli sub- 
jects in China, the annexed letter from tlie Honorable the 
Magor-General commanding Her Mcgesty's forces, just recei- 
ved on the arrival of the expedition at Canton. The rapid 
and successful course of operations, bf»j(un and concluded 
within a period of 36 hours, by the sm.dl military and naval 
force under the direction of Major-j?en«^r:il IJ'Aguilar and 
Capt. Mac Domdd. the senior naval oflicpr, is cidiubited to 
teach a lesson to the people of Canton whicli they will not 
soon forget, and it is His Excellency's intention not to quit 
this place until he has placed matters on a footing' consist-cnt 
with Treaty engagements, and worthy of the British nation. 
He feels that the moderation and justice of all his former 
dealings with the government of China lends a perfect sjinc- 
tion to measures which he has been reluctantly compelled to 
adopt after a long course of misinterpreted forbearance." 

-and that in the succeeding December a more seri- 
ous need of retaliatory hostilities arose, the gravity 
of which may be briefly shewn by the following 
extract of a public comment of the time : — 

" I sincerely trust that Sir John Da\is will not make 
another little war. Ilia only endeavour should be to induce 
the Chinese authorities to aUow him to co-operate with tiiem 
in destroying Uie rillages. If tliey will not consent to this, 
to strike the flag (after a months notice), Blockade the port, 
and wait orders from home." 

At this period the situation of affairs in Europe 
deterred any extended exercise of force by Eng- 
land ; and the policy of conciliation, then become 
still more dangerous, was continued. 

What this was leading to, the temper evinced by 
So was an earnest ; but Revolution intervened, and 
so complicated the relations as to obscure the issue, 
distract the attention of the Mandarins and the 



Chinese generally, and postpone ^he crisis. 

The time was ripe for War in China before it 
was in Europe, but that Revolution came, here, to 
hold the two Governments, really in contact, in 
check : — one as a spectator, the other as an actor : 
and that the latter did not abdicate its assumptions 
or modify its impracticableness, many incidents 
and indications at various points, as well as the 
impressions derived by the Oflficers of the three 
Treaty Powers from their visit at the port of Pek- 
ing in 18.54, have clearly shewn. In a report to 
our friends we then glanced briefly ai the state of 
affairs under date of Canton, December 7 th 1854, 
as in the following words : — 

•* The security of this city has long depended chiefly upon 
'"thd prote<'tion afiordfd by the presence of the British and 
'• .\jnerican v<«ssels of war ; and so C()ni])let«'ly powerless had 
"the Imperial otticers ])ecome, that some mouths ngo thry 
'• invoked the more active aid of forei«^ners. The attempts 
" to obtain this aid have been repeated in various forms ; but 
"as it was obvious, more than a y^'ar aj^o, that the political 
•'movements in this country, althou<j:h not always in concert, 
"wen- general, and the result of orj^'anic dec.:y to i.n extent 
" indicating the elements of a Revolution, the fiuthorities of 
"Engbmd and the United Stntes caused public notiUcations 
" to be made to th«'ir resj)ective citizens, requiring thi m to 
"observe compb^te abstinence from interference in the exisl- 
" ing disputes between tlie people, and** to treat both parties 
''as mtitJi'tf to all the rujhtsdue to hcUiginntii in a jiuhlir 
"•war."* It is seen, however, that so far from the passive po- 
"licy thus declared being one insuring impju'tiality towards 
" the respective parties, it has been practicully of the greatest 
'asMstunce here and at other points totbe lmp«rial OoNt-rn- 
" iju*nt, since so long us the forces of foreign nations maintain 
" at the port„s tlie rights of their citizens to remain mid conduct 
" their ti*>ide, so long do they iitford great morrd supj>or t to the 
" Imperial cause. 

"We aj'e merely stating the practicid effect, so fur, of the 
" persistence of the authorities of Engbind, France jind Am- 
" erica in maintaining an attitude of *' armed nentmlity " in 
" protection of therightsof their resj>e<'tiveciuzensnndert}ie 
" Treaties at the sevend ports already open : and whilst it 
" will be obvious that lh(; Imperial (ioverum«^nt would gain in 
'•n\oral support from a deiluration of the IVeedom < ,f jiJl t}:e 
•• other accessible ports of th^ I'mpire at tlie present time, it 
" limy be doubted whether it wiU not k qu uv. howf ver s< vere 
"may be its reverses in the con tli«'ts with the jie(.j»le, at the 
"hands of the three principal Treaty Powers alorestud, uni- 
"ted and resolute demonstration of tone to this end. as the 
•' only means of preventing the destruction of the foreign 
"trade, and, so far, rescuing it from the course which it has 
"blindly followed so long by, as it would seem, a kind of fa- 
" tjilism. Its confessed inability to fulfill the obligations in - 
"curred under the Treaties imposes upc>n the respi'( tive 
" Treaty powers the dut^' of claiming for their citizens recom- 
"penses corresponding to the detriment inflicted up< n their 
"interests; and it is to be hoped tliat ample authority will be 
" given the enlightened Kepresentatives of tho?e three coun- 
" tries now in China to act unitedly and effectively for tliese 
"objects of their common good, which are not less for the 
• good of China itself. 

" It must be obvious to all that to be content to pursiie no 
' new objects would imply a willingness to surrender privUe- 
' ges hitherto enjoyed, and which have conduced not less to 
"the good of the Chinese people than to that of foreigners ; 
'inaction, then, involves the decay, nay almost the certain 
^'destruction of the foreign trade; but action (by which W6 
"mean legitimate intervention), united and eflicient. will 
"infuse new Hie into China, and preserve if not extend the 
" foreign trade. We may doubt, indeed, if the rent fabric of 
"society can ever be reconstructed without a nucleus of 
"recognized (foreign) power, around which its members 
"may cluster in security. The well-being of the people of 
"China, therefore, invokes this legitimate intervention. 
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" It may be hoped that the recent iaitiativu visit of the 

* Plenipotentiaries of England and America at the port of Pek 
••ing has to some extent opened the way to the couibe which 
•« thenecessitieg of the present times indicate so dearly to all 
•* enlightened minds ; and that its results will tend to convince 
•*the Governa.ents of the respective countries that the cir- 

• cumstances ai'e now such as to forbid delay." 



We have said that War was long impending 
and repeatedly imminent ; and the mode of dealing 
vrith the immediate issue fully establishes the cor- 
rectness of this opinion : We shall be able to shew, 
indeed, that so precarious ha I the Foreign rela 
lions become of late years that the crisis, instead 
of being in itsi4f iortutious, had been po>tponed by 
a combination or succession of circumstancts, 
Bomc of which may themselves, rather, be correctly 
called accidental and the most of them extraneous. 
A simple sketch, jiresentinjr the salient points of 
the interval since Kf.-ying's i)romu^gation of the 
act t:)lerating Christianity, with sutfice to establish 
the soun Ine^s of the* positions already taken by us, 



We have already referred, in a foot note, to the 
significant echo of the roar of the mobs of Canton 
ut Pekiug iu 1844. 

We proceed now to indicate the points bearing 
upon the question before us. — Thus in March 
1845, we first saw it authentically stated that Ke- 
UNO had memorialized the Emperor on the sub- 
ject of the Christian Keligion. 

Subsequently, the following Memorial to the 
Throne by Keying was published : — namely — 

Toleration of Christianity^ intimated by the 
Emperor .Taukwang, December ^5th 1844, in 
a reply given to a memorial fro^n the Im- 
perial Commissioner Keying. 

" After so long a delay we are able to place be- 
fore our readers the Emperor's edict, for the tolou- 
tion of Christianity, kindly forwarded to us by a 
correspondent at Shanghae. The history of this 
document we have been able to ti*ace so far as to 
leave no doubt, in our own minds, of its being au- 
thentic. Certt:in Officers, both at Shanghac and 



— whether in rospect to the general policy of the 

Courtof Peking, it-i complicity v/ith the disafftct*?d Canton, have denied the authenticity of whatpur- 

Captonese, ct its jralons aversion of Christianity ; ports to be the Emperor s reply, while others, who 



while it will, at the same time, sh'W, with startling 
distinctness, ns it appears to us, upon how slight a 
thread the momentous question of Peace or War 
has long b^^en susprnd<d: — It will be seen that 
Peace deprnded miTcly upon the retention of in- 
fluence by Kk-ying, an I upon a certain indt-finite 
dread of British powrr, rath«'r than upon any pur- 
posed good fai h on the part of the Government of 
China; und that the wholescm; dread inculcated 



have the means of knowing tlie truth, declare to 
the contrary. In the summer of last year v/e had 
the pleasure of i>resenting to Kfyiny a copy of the 
New Testament in Manchoo. The same in Chi- 
nese with many other books on Christianity, he 
had previously received and perused, and had evi- 
dently made up his mind regarding the truth and 
excellv'nce of this '*ncw religion." Aware of what 
was doing to extend Christianity, he is said to have 



by that enlightened statesmi;n, lastinj:: as it did ; brought forward a proposition more than a year 



but a short time after the accession of the pnstnt 
Emperor, has since served less than the Revolu- 
tion in tt!mpering ihe insolence of the Mandarins 
and thus averting the crisis which has now been 
reached. 

We are not driven to sp<'culation or conjecture, 
neither have we need to produce much of the con- 
current testimony of tlie perio«l, for the indications 
upon which we shall chiefly rely nre indisputable, 
being contained in offirial documents of the Chi- 
nese Government itself; and we shall add to them 



ago for its toleration. But the honor of securing 
this, by a direct request was leserved for the 
Fnnch Ambassador. We here introduce the 
original, with a translation.'' — Editor Chinese Re- 
poifitm^. 

*' Keying, Imperial Commissioner, minister of 
stiite, and Governor-General of Kwangtung and 
KwatufHi respectfully addresses the Throne by 
memorial. 

" On examination it appears that the religion of 
the Lord of Heaven is that jjrofessed by all the 



little more than the passing commentary re(|uire<l nations of the west ; that its main object is to en- 
toelucidatetlK'ir meaning, which will generally be | courage the good and suppress the wicked, that 
extracted from tl^'cnntemponineous remarks of the since its introduction to China du.ing the Ming 
Editor of the ** Chinese IUp)sitory," from which ! difnanti/, it has never been interdicted ; that sulsc- 
also, the most of the public documents are taken, quently, when Chinese, practising this religion, 
Undoubtedlv th<^ archives of Diploniacv would often made it a covert for wickedness, even to the 
furnish us more direct i)roof, env<lo])ed thou«;h it mulncing of wives and daughters, and to the deceit 
be in a web of sojihistry ; but we doubt if it fnl extraction of the i)upils from the eyes of the 
would be more satisfactorily conclusive, for we sick, Government ordered investigation, and in- 
have reason to know that the best <iualified jn<lges | flictid punishment, ns is on record; and that in the 
regard the words of sr.ch public documents as reign of A7<iAim//, si>ecial clauses were fir^t laid 



much more reliable indices of intentions than the 



down for the punishment of the guilty. The pro- 



prepared declamtions to Foreign Offi(ters : — And hibition therefoi-e, was directed again»t evil-doing. 



when, as in tlie cases we shall citc», acts of the 
greatest political gravity have succeeded to con- 
nrm the significance of the text, we have no need 
to gather up all tlie links of the chain of concur- 
rent t«:stinionv. 



under the covert of religion, and not against the 
religion professed by the western foreign nations. 
Now, tlie request of the French Ambassador, 
Lagren'k, tliat those Chinese who doing well, prac- 
tise this religion be exempt from criminality, beems 
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possible. It is right therefore to make request and 
earnestly to crave celestial favor, to grant, that 
henceforth all natives and foreigners without dis- 
tinction, who learn and practise the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven, and do not excite to trouble by 
improper conduct, be exempted from criminality. 
If there be any who seduce wives and daughters, 
or deceitfully take the pupils from the eyes of the 
sick, walking in their former paths, or are other 
wise guilty of criminal acts, let them be dealt with 
according to the old laws. As to those of the 
Frrtnch and other foreign nations, who practise the 
religion, let them only be permitted to build 
Churches at the P^ive ports open for commercial 
intercourse. They must not pi-esume to enter the 
country to propagate religion. Should any acting 
in opposition, turn their backs upon the treaties, 
and rashly overstep tlie boundaries, the local ofhcers 
will at once seize and deliver thorn to their resj)ec- 
tive Consuls for restraint and correction. Capital 
punishmant is not to be rashly inflicted, in order 
that the exercise of gentleness may be displayed. 
Thus, peradventure the good and the profligate will 
not be blended, while the equity of mild laws will 
be exhibited. 

" This request that wall doers practising the re- 
ligion may le exempt from criminality, he (the 
Commissioner) in accordance with reason and his 
boinden duty, rospectfully lays before the throne, 
earnestly praying the August Emperor graciously 
to grant that it may be carried into effect — A re- 
spectful memorial." 

Taakwang, illth year^ l\th monthy IQth dag 
(Decembiir 2'Sth 1844) was received the veruiillion 
reply. "Let it be according to the Counsel (ol 
"Keying.)— 77i/.s is from the Emperor y 

In May 1845 we heard of tlie renewed promo 
tion of Lin, and Tang after their degradation : and 
note it here because they were known to belong- 
to the Tories or defenders of the old exclusive po 
licy, and hei ce opposed to Keying. 

InNovemb u* procla .lations embodying the prin- 
cipal stipulations of the treaties with England, 
France, and the United States of America, ap- 
peared ; but were, with scarcely an exception, 
defaced or torn down by the populace. 

In December 1845 the following further pro- 
mulgation of the act of tolemtion was made by 
Keyioff, 

"Keying of the Imperial house. Governor Ge- 
neral of Kwangtung and Kwang^i a director of the 
Boar J of War, a vice high chancellor, vice guar- 
dian of the heir apparent, minister and con) mi s- 
sioner extraordinary of the Ta-Tsing Empire, 
makes this communication. 

" A despatch has been received from the French 
Commissioner, Lagren'e, in which the following ap- 
pears. — ** Formerly, in requesting that a memorial 
might be laid before the Throne for removing the 
prohibitions against the religion of the Lord of 
Heaven it was iny original design that all persons, 
professing this religion and acting well should a- 



like share the Imperial favor, and that the great 
Western Nations should all as one be held blame- 
less in the practice thereof. The religious cus- 
toms referred to on a previous occasion were 
those of our nation ; yet if persons of their na- 
tions did not entirely conform to these, still there 
was to be no distinction, no obstruction, — thus 
showing great magnanimity." 

** Now I find that, in the fir^t place, when re- 
gulations for free trade are agreed upon, there was 
an article allowing the erection of Churches at the 
five ports. This same privilege was to extend to 
all nations ; there were to be no distinctions. 
** Subsequently, the Commissioner Lrgren'e re- 
quested that the Chinese who acting well practised 
this religion, should equally be held blameless. 
Accordingly I made a representation of the case 
to the Throne, by memorial, and received Imperial 
cons nt thereto. 

" Aft«T this, however, local Magistrates having 
made improper services, taking and destroying 
crosses, pictures and images, fun her deliberations 
were held, and it was agreed that these (crossc's 
(^c.) may b'; raven nci d. Orig'nally I did not know 
that there were, among the nations, these diffe- 
rv'nc s in their relig ous practise s. 

"Now with regard to the religion of the Lord 
of H« aven no mutter whether the crosses, pieturi s 
and images be re V rcn^el or h^ not reverenced, 
all wh'\ act.ng well, practice it, ought to be held 
blam les''. 

**A11 the great Western Nations being placed 
on an equal foot ng only, let them acting well prac- 
tice their relig on. an 1 Ciiina will in no way pro- 
hibit or impede th.ir so doinj;. Whether their 
custom ^ he a'ike or unlike, certainly it is right 
that there should be no distinction and no obstruc- 
tions. 

"As it behooves me, I make this communica- 
tion. On its reaching the said Consul, he will 
eaf^ily comprehend it. 

"The foreijoing communication is ad 'reused to 
the Consul of the United States of America — 
(Canton,) 22n I Dicember, 1845. * 

In th^ same month, we find the brst informed 
upon Chinese political alfairs declaring that — '* in 
"th'=» cabinet and councils at Pv king, his Imperial 
"Majesty, has not a single man who is willing to 
"cast -in his lot with Ktying" 

In March 1S46. the following fuller promulga- 
tion of the act of toleration took place. 

"The following proclamation from Keying and 
Hfrang, making public the pleasure of their Im- 
perial master, is evidently d. sgncd to give full 
eTect to the decree of D cember 28th, 1^|4> pub- 
1 shed in our number for April. 1845. See cur 
last vo!unie p. Iti5 also pp. 539 and 688. The 
Government of China, so far as as we are able to 
ascertain, is disposed to give not only the 2 '/>n, 
Chu kian, but Chnstianity, full toleration, to place 
the worshippers of the Lord Jesus Christ on the 
siune footing where they stood under the reign of 
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the Illustrious Kanohi ; and the honor of bringing 
about this change in his Majesty* councils, is due 
to the French Commissioner M, TAHjreti*.* and to 
their Excellencies Keyint^ and Hicamj : Kan^ghi 
came to thy throne in 1662, di-imis-se 1 the regents. 
and assumed the reigns of Government in 166f) 
and died in 1723. During most of his rjign Chris 
tianity was toUrated anl its propagators stood hi»;l 
at Court. The y?ar after h's d(*ath a decrei 
w»^ iss'ied by Yuivi'chin'j forbid ling the propa'^a 
tion of Christianity. Hun Ireds of Churches were 
destroyed, or converted to other i)urp<>ses. And so, 
for aught that rt]>p(*ai*8, they have ri'mained 'till 
this day. Whit and where those houses ar* 
which *hav"» b 'en pr served/ as allu led to in the 
decree, we do not know. We give below a tran- 
slation of the decree. &?., and on the fidlowin;,' 
pnge a copy of the original of the same." — Editor 
ChincHe Repository T 



"Keying of the Im^)eri«l Ilonsp, vice guar Han 
,t)f the heir app >r nt, a vice high Chancellor, a 
director of the Bo:ird of War, a memb(T <»f tli(» 
Cen-orate, Gov* rnor General of Kwngtung and 
Kwa'ig-si, Ac, an<l Hwang, membT of th» Bo'inl 
of War, Govi'rnor of the Kwangtung, <^c., & •.. 
hav ng resiK'CtfulIy copied out, promiiljr * the fd- 
lowing Imp'.'rial d cree, rec ived the QOth of Fe- 
bruary 1846, in reply to a nicmorial laid before 
the Throne for th* pnrpose of scciirinjr immun'ty 
to those who pr()fV>s the relgion of the Lord of 
Heaven. 

**0n a former o('en.>ion Kn/ittff rnd others laid 
down b fore u^ a m 'luorial recju 'stin^j immnnit'* 
from puni.^'hmcnt for tho-e wl.o doinjr well pn>r<**s 
the religion of H«*av ii's Lord : and that these wle 
erect Chuieh<'S, assi'nd)le tegcthcr for worship 
▼en* rate the en ss. and pictures, and im'tres, r ad 
and explain ssirrel books, W not |Toh'b'te I fioni 
80 <hiing. This was •:r nted. 'I he religic n o' tho 
Lord of Heaven, instruotin'/ and jriii ^injr ni n in 
Well • loin j:, d.ffrrs wi«'ely f (m the le tero(^»x and 
illicit 8' cts ; an I the toleratit n ther of has alna'^v 
bi'en allowed. 'I hat whCh lu's b<*en r (pi ste<^ 
on a subs, qu ntoeeaslon it is rigl.i in like manner 
to grant. 

••Let all th'^ aneient hnuse^^ thrrnghoiit the pro- 
vinces, whi<li w;re bnilt in the rci;:n of Fang-iii 
and have b en preserved to the i»r s^nt time, an<' 
which on per-^onal examination by the proper an- 
thoritici are clearly fonnd to be the r hour-' it c pr s 
se-sions, lx» r stor. d to the ])rofe-.'-ors of this reli- 
gion iti their r<'spc<*tive i)laces, cx'<pt''i»g cn^y 
tho-te Chpn lies which have l>» en cr nv rted int<» 
tenipirS, and dwelling' hoii e^ f r the pc<»pl< . 

"If aft4'rth** pronuilgati* n c f thi-^'lccrec through 
out th ' provin cs. the heal < fflccr- irregularly ") ro 
secute and s«iz • anv of the pro f( •.>«.««< rs <d* tin* rcli 
gion of the l.onl of Heaven, who rre not bandits. 
ilp(»n all huch the just penaltiis of the law shall l>e 
meted out. 

"If any un ler a profession of this religion do 



evil, or congregate people from distant toivns se- 
ducing an I ^binding tliem together ; or if any other 
<ect or bandits borrowing the name of the reli- 
gion of the Lord of Heaven, create disturbances, 
:rAns;^ress the laws, or excite rebellion, they shall 
'03 punished according to their respective crimes, 
'ach being dealt with as the existing statutes of the 
/jmpire direct. 

'♦ Also in order to make apparent the proper dis- 
tinctions. Foreigners of every Nation are in accor- 
dance with existing r<gulations, prohibited from 
going into the country to propagate rvfligion. 

*' For th'se purptises this decree is given : Cause 
it to he made known — '^ From the Emperor'' 

*'As it behoveth us, we having copied out, 
promulgate the decree: Let all thii offieeri», the 
military and the p ople understand and yield the 
ob di nee that is « ue. Oppose noL A special pro- 
clamation.'— .Ur<rr/i IK/A, IH46. 

In May 1H46, the ftdlowing Decree promoting 
Ke-Yiiiff and others app ared,-- 

"A Vermilion ediit (i. e. an edict written in 
verm lion by the Em]K*ror's own hand) has b^<n'' 
r ceiv( d, sh-wing th.' results of the great tr.ennial 
examination for inei it h< M at court. "All the C hi- 
ne.se and Manchu Minist rs. within and with( ut 
th* capital, who are able to show ddigence and 
truthfulness, and di-chaige the duties of I heir cf- 
fic s with sincere h arts, ought to be distinguish- 
ed. '\ hose who poss ss talt nts for c(;mmon ser- 
vice but — whose strength is wasted and whose 
y(»ars are for advanc d, it is hard to i du ge, but 
tlio.se whose faculties continue undim!n.hh. d, these 
't i- rght to retain in office. Now on the ntuin 
ni' this gre:it examination, the Toard of Office hav- 
inir Tna 'e (lit a s h '«hi!e of all the ministers within 
nd w thout the cirital, we have delib rated and 
a' ted on the >nme. ' 

*Mr 'CiiA^ciAii and Pwan Shinoan, high 
rhuicellors ; Sa sha (;ah and Ki T^lntsan, Pre- 
idents(d'th lioj.nl of Revenue ; and Ho-^t'ilN, 
Presidei.t < f the Board ot War: exjert an«l dilli- 
gent in the di.scharge (d* budness,of -ir.gu'ar viitue 
• nd sin^'ular mind ; Ngankwei, a President of the 
Board (f Oifice, exhibiting 8< m what <d* pati> nee 
and tru'hfulness in the man gennnt ( f all puldic 
affiiirs ; NaViikixgah, the (iov< n or General of 
th«' province of Chlhli, managing well all the af- 
fa'rs < t the lin|K>rtant j>ost on the frontier : Pau- 
iiiNG, li'gh Chai.cellor and Gov m<r-G(n ral if 
the province or>4*<A»"'w. of ^t^ rling characer and 
r ctitude, reta iiintJ stix ngth b- yond his yt ais : Kl- 
vfNo, vice high Chano llor and Govein* r G< neral 
if Kfiu'inmtiinff and Kfrnnffsi with all his miud 
ami thoughts contndling the mrrtne frontiers; 
anil HwANd >GANTi*ei, Goveini r of AVr?ij//h/w./y, 
Jo n'ng strength to Councils, and aiding in ma n- 
ta I) ng quilt and stability. Let all these be de- 
li ve reel ov. r to th'* Be)anl of Office to del bi*rate on 
the marks of dist nction that ought to be givtn 
them. A< to the* othera h't them as usual elischargo 
the functions of their respective offices. — Thit i$ 
from the Emj^eror."* 
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Also, in May Xb46> the following FroclainatioD 
of H. E. Siv John Daria appeareiJ i 

PROCLAUAHON. 

" The autograph assent of the Emperor of China 
having been obt.iineil to a |iu!>lic instrument ex 
ecute I between H.t .Majeatv's Plenipotentiary and 
the Cliinesj Minist-r subject to tlie final approba- 
ti<ni of the Qu^en, in wliiuh. among other stipula 
tions, the piwioualy questioni'd right of entry in 
Ca)it>n city ia couci.'iiei an'l egtiiblished under the 
Emijeror"* own hand, and tiie exercise of that right 
is ft<,'i'eed U> be postponed only until the p >pulation 
of Cant^>n shidl bt; moic undt-r the control of t!ie 
local Goveinment, this is to maku known, that the 
island of Chiuan will be imme<liatoly miide over 
to the Chinese officers appointed to r.ceive it, and 
Her MajeBly's forces will be withrawn frjm that 
post witli all practicable speed. 

Ood mi-e the Queen. 

(Signed) J. F. DAVIS. 

"Given nt Vhtorin, Hongkong, 
the 18th day of May, 184U. 

"By His E\cellGncy, 
(Signed) A.K.Johnston." 

In November 1846, there appear.«J a ProHama 
tion of tha District Magistrate in the old insulting 
form of prohibition against Foreigners, resp 'cting 
wh;c'i the Edit.)rofthe/(B/«wVon/ wrote as follows: 
— " It might he inferred, judging from the docu- 
"m:nt before us, not to mention other evidence, 
"that the old or.ler of things is to lie brought back, 
" with all its annoyances and restrictions, and that 
"all the provisions of the late treaties, so far ns 
"they havj reference to personal liberty and s^- 
"curity. arj to be sit asiile. If a stranger, bynnv 
"mistaki!, happens to enter the gates of the city 
"he is stone 1 and beaten, and no redress can lie 
"had. And if one goes a rod beyond the suburbs, 
"there the like evils are nieeted out ! — How long, 
" every one is r.'ady to ask, Iwai long are these evils 
"to remain unchecked?" 

In January IH47, the Editor of the Hepositonj 
wrote as follows : — 

"From Peking, by extracts from the Iinperint 
edicts forming the Gazettes, we have dates to De- 
cember 4th, 1840. being the Iftlh day of the Iltli 
month of the a6th year of Taukwang, — " Iteasons 
Glory." The wheels of Government move on, and 
the car of slate advances in its high career. But 
those wlieels drag heavily; and llie advance is 
alow and tremulous, like that of one who has re- 
ached his second childhood ; Not a very- long time 
ago, in convei-salion with one of the high provinci- 
al otiiccrs, regarding the condition of this Empire, 
he remarked that his country liad reached its 
dotage and was weak iu all its parts: He said 
much more of the tike kind : Doubtless he spoke 
what wa* true. — The so-called celestial Empire 
haa reached an extreme old age its second child- 
hood. The number of dynasties,— excluding the 



mythological hne of Soiercigns — which have 
occupied tlie Throne of China is twenty seven, 
extending over a period of about four thou.-and 
seven hundred years, and showing a list of two 
hundred and forty btx niouarchs ; this gives to 
each Emperor, as tlie avenige duration of authority 
a period of twenty (201 years neaily, and to each 
dynasty a fraction less than one hundred and 
seventy fiva (175) years. His Majesty Taukwanq 
has already occupied ''the diitgon aeat" twenty six 
yeiirs, and the "Great Pure Dynasty," the Ta- 
Tsiiii/-C'han, two hundred and one years. Both 
for the one and the ctlier, therefore, the ordinary 
• ir average ]>eriod of holding dominion has ex- 
pired, it is not on account of Ihe lap.se of years 
that a change is to bee.vpect^d: — sonieoftheeaily 
and sonte of the Inter dynasties fni- excc'ded two 
hundred years, and two of the Ta-lVmg Einptnr* 
more than doubled the years of "Reason's Glorv" 
in the dumtion of theirreign, — KANOHibeing sixty 
cnie years on thcThi-oiieand Kiknllso si.<^ty ; but 
the Stiite is sick, the body-politic is diseased : this 
great muss is corrupt. The disorders are long- 
stAudlng and are deep-i-ooted. And though we do 
not e' p ct a speedy downfall, still a change, — a 
revoluiion may come at any day. 

" In China a change of dynasties has usually — 
hfls always, so far as we know, been attended with 
the most dire calamities, bloody and horrible be- 
yond description. Were the present Government 
broken up, and the ilood-gatos of war oi>ened, as 
tilings now arc. the scenes of desolation would ba 
awful. Our hope is tlint this Govtnuncnt may 
stand, and that it may \>e so modified — ro refor- 
med — that it may recover from its present weak- 
ness and disorder. There is, however, so fur as wo 
can see, but one way for this desirable end to be 
effected and that is by friendly intercourse wiUi 
foreign nations. The presence of fomgu niiu- 
i-'lers at the court of Peking is very desirable. 
The preservation of peace cannot long he nmintain- 
ed without tt;iind the sooner Great-Britain, France 
find the United Stales, ttike measures to effect it, 
the hetfr, both for tlum and for China.'' — Editor 
Itep"Kitonf. 

In February 1647, the snnie Editor wrote as 
follows: — ''To day a despatch has arrived from 
■■ Peking announcing the liegi-adntion of H. E. 
••Httaiig Nffantuiii, Governor of this Province. 
"Tomorrow lie will deliver i>ver the seals of 
'■ his office to Ke-Ying. The cause of this, as we 
"understand it, does not argue much against 
"the man — though it does against the policy he 
"has l)een foremost iu supporting. Verv soon 
" foreign Governments will find it necessary to be 
■■their own repoi-tcra nt the Court of Peking. 
" There is alrcarly, we believe, a |>olicy working 
"at Court and in the provinces, fixed and deter- 
" iiiiiifd, to put things, bark where they were pre- 
"vioufly to the War. True it is concealed as 
"much as possible, but it is spreading hke leaveu 
"of iniquity." 
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And in March the snmc E<liior wroto ns follows : 
— " As thing? are in Canton, wiih thousands of the 
basest sort, poor, idle and half-fimishcd. contrre- 
gated in and about the city, a very little matter 
may easily lead to the most fearful consequences. 
This was twice exemplified last year, once in the 
demolition of the Prefect's ofiu-c, and again in the 
attack on the foreign factories in July : Fond as 
the Chinese naturally are of quiet and order, these 
cannot be enjoyed here wiih >ut great watchfulness 
on the part of both the native and the foreign au- 
thorities. While we continue to urge the constant 
exercise of circumspection and forbearance on the 
part of the residents, we feel that the time has come 
when Governmental authority should interpose 
with a strong^ hand and secure to foreigners their 
rights — tafely from inmlt and injury^ freedom and 
iiberty in exercise, mth heftlthy and convenient resi- 
tfcMCM— rights provided by all the late treaties. 

" Twelve hundred Chinese criminals are said to 
have been beheaded in Canton during the last year. 
and many thousands are now in prison. Since tne 
opening of the seals of the provincial officers, on the 
5lh, the work of decapitation has been renewed 
Causes are in operation among the Chinese that 
must year after year continue to swell the tide of 
evil and hasten on some -it is hard to say what — 
/ dreadful calamity." 

In April 1847, the movcmentof Sir John Davis^ 
already noticed, took pi .ce, even H. E.'s patience 
being at length exhausted ! 

In reference to the state of affairs and of feeling, 
we here quote the following signifloant Proclama- 
tion of YeA, then occupying a subordinate office at 
Canton : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

Yeh terriUriaX commifsionor ^c.^ mnd Hwdn^ chief superin- 
tendent of the commissariai , if'C, ?fi/A Yen jutiicial com- 

mourner ^ of Canlnn, jninily issue these instructions jor 
tke purpose of quietim; the hearts of the people. 

To-day, it having been reportctl that ntcamern had rntcrrd 
the river and come up to ih* cily, we iinmcdiately made care 
fill inquiry and took the proper action thereon. As all na- 
tions nave Iteen in the enjoyment of free cninmercial inter- 
ceurso, all enjoy quiet repose, and we conceive that there can 
be no cause tor solicitude. 

Moreover there are near the city tens of thousn&dH of people 
connected with the ctJI<'<ipj», who are lar)de<l tojrelher, and 
have in time)* of peace l>crn trained and dinripljned. 

Thej have strength and arc acquainletl with the military 
art, and are prepared alike tor \x\\c^^ or war. Nevsr have 
tbej given rise to troubles. These we have known ever since 
We first came to Canton Ynu, soldiers and prople ou<^ht to 
abide in your own place, and as you have always done, 
mutually protect and detcnd each other. If lawless va<ral)onds 
take advantage of the occasion and create trouble, and yon 
are not able to remain in quiet with your j>os«e«sions, we will 
eeizethe disturbers and instantly punish them without men-y 
or lenity. Let each trcinl»lin«jly ol»cy. These are our prcs- 
•iog commands — April 3d, 1847. 

T\) be posted up at the TMrlecn Factories. 

This document may bo dissectcxl by the light 
of to-day ; and the import of the appeal to the " lens 
" of thousands of people connected with the Col- 
" lcgC5, banded t-^gether, trained and disciplined, 



" havioof strength and acquainted with the military 
" art and being •' prepared a like for peace or war," 
will now be more clearly perceived. 

Two days after, the following Placard denounc- 
ing Ke-Ying was published. 

" De7iunciatio)i of Ke-Ying. 

" The English have rebelled against tis, dis- 
obeying our laws, and bringinor disorder and in- 
jury on the " Flowery Nation.*' Ke-Ying's heart is 
inwardly inclined towards them, he disregards our 
families, and, trampling on the people, he thereby 
desfrades the nation. His crimes deserve to be 
punished with death ; it is therefore desirable that 
every one of us should exert himself, that all 
uniting together, we may set fire to his palace and 
then cast his dead body into the street. To do this 
is not exceeding the law. 

" Taukwang, 27th year, 2nd moon, 20lh day 

(April 5th, 1847.) 

" jin appedlfrom the whole province." 

At this time the Editor of the Repository report- 
ed as follows : — ^ 

" Ke-Yino is known to have been greatly per- 
" plexed and distressed, unable to eatbyday or sleep 
" by night. It is generally believed, by those who 
" have the best means of knowing the truth in this 
** matter, that he has been left to stand quite alone, 
" and is even opposed by some of the high officers 
" of the Province." 

Perhaps if we take the tenor of the foregoinnr 
Proclamation of Yeh and his conduct and career 
since into view, we shall not.find any doubt in our 
minds as to one, at least, of the high Officers who 
opposed Ke-Ying, as above reported. 

We still proceed to quote from the pages of iho 
observant Editor of the " Repository" whose con- 
versance with the Diplomacy of the previous three 
years, added to his knowledge of the language of 
the country, peculiarly qualified him for sound 
judgment, as his exalted sense of right did for un- 
biassed comment; and thus it is that we find him 
from time to lime foretelling, in words weighty with 
the solemnity of truth and partaking of a prophetic 
spirit, the dangerous complications toward which 
the Government and people of China were hurry- 
ing in their relations with Foreigners. 

His words of November 1846 and February 
1847 prepared our minds for ih* record of April 
1847, now before us; and the following further 
recitals and comments serve also as significant fore- 
shadowinirs of the darker deeds of the succeedinQf 
December, — when the ^^leaven of iniquity" ferment- 
ed with a violence that, at length, aroused a more 
correct general sentiment amongst the Chinese as 
well as Foreigners, which inspiring in the former 
dread and in the latter caution, led to a period of 
comparative calm, during which both preserved an 
expcciint altitude that continued without very 
seriotis interruptions until the Revolution became, 
as between Foroii;tiers and Chiriese, more or less 
\n element of order in its counteracting cfTocl upon 
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the- Mandarins nnil people. In the meanliinc, 
however, iho Policy of the Government no J its 
more active adherents was not less sure and unre- 
mittingly repressive, though more subtle, as we 
shall see by the record to be quoted from hereafter. 
Al present we quote the anticipatory remarks of 
ihe Editor above referred to 

" With reference to ihc present stale of things and 
the occurrences of the ptist nionih we have now 
but few remarks to offer. Affairs continue com- 
paratively quiet, but numerous causes of irritation 
•xist, which there is too much reason to apprehend 
will turn)iuate at length in an open rupture. Many 
among the lower classes of the Chinese soem to 
have no hesitation in perpe rating any ouiriige 
which may tend to awaken national animosity, 
provided it only contributes to satisfy their own 
evil disposition for gain^ insult or revenge." 

And in the succeeding December he thus briefly 
gives utterance to the feelings of horror which the 
bloody tragedy at Hwdng-r hu.h-ld called forth. — 

" I'he subject of all-engrossing interest which we 
are called to relate among the occurrences of the 
month, is the lawless outrage and murder of the 
«ix foreigners at Hwang ckuh ki. Never in all the 
annals of history have we read of a more cruel 
and blood — thirsty instance of atrocity than this. 
The minds of the foreigri community have been 
justly filled with feelings of surprise, horror and 
alarm. No one supposed that the Chinese could 
be guilty of such savage barbarity, and it was only 
the foul deed itself and the mangled bodies of the 
victims brought back successively from the scene 
of massiicre that has made us fully sensible of thu 
awful wickedness and depravity that here exist." 

These atrocities never were properly or adeuua- 
tely aioiitd for ; and the history of this case pre- 
^ents a fair view of the disadvantages under which 
the foreign rt^^idenls have labored in China ^ihce 
the Treaty of Nanking, 'i'he following report of 
a Commiiiec of the bn ish Community very plain- 
ly exhibits the influence of that spiiil of trade 
which httS so much retarded a propter assertion of 
iirst principles,— the reciprocal recognition of the 
lirst obligations of amiiy— yii// picUctioa of Life and 
proper i J/ aiid perfect poldical equatily — 

' hit us first bcjricnd^ and then ice tci I trade :" — 
IS the prip,»r meaning cf the Treaties and tl.e teal 
intent of the Western Nations in forming them ; 
but this is completely reversed by China smco the 
recall ol Kt-YiNt; from Canton : Nor is this policy 
of the Mandarins without legitimate derivation from 
the course practically pursued by England and 
All trica. 

With these introductory remarks we now annex 
the Report referred to. — 

Extract of Report of a Committee of the British Com- 

muniti/ at Cant'm. Dcccm,bcr^ 1817. 

Vpon the subject of redress of the murders by the 
Chi/use at Hwdng-chuhki : '' His Exeellency did 
not specify any jrarticulai point ; but expressed 



himself anxious to hive their riewrs, either wrktert 
or verbally '' on the present crisis;" and that they 
should consider how far the interests of the com- 
mercial community would be affected by the mea- 
sures that might be a loj)etl on the part of the na- 
tion. He assured them that no one more deeply 
deplored than he oid, the calamitous event which 
had occurred ; that he was perhaps too ready to 
adopt aggressive measures ; and that he had made 
demands which Keying might not be »ble to ac- 
cede to. What these demands were he did not 
explain, but said that neither the execution of six: 
of the murderers, nor the wliole of them, nor razing 
of the village, wuuld be considered sufficient The 
commercial community, however, — could best in- 
form him how far they were prepared to forego, 
present advantage for ultimate good : The chair- 
man said. His Excellency farther added that he 
would be happy to have their opinions in any 
ohape they chose, either indivi wally or collectively 
in writing or at a personal inteview. 

Mr Campbell explained the views entertained 
by himself and others, and read a paper embodying 
them, which stcmed to point al the propriety of a 
blockade. An opposite view was expressed by 
Mr Jardine, who reminded the meeting that what- 
ever their ov\!ifcelinL;s on the s\Qi might be, many 
of them were the fictors for constituents elsewhere, 
who might entertain very different views." 

*' It appearing to m my imperative that something 
should be done, wo understand that a document to 
be submitted U) Elis Excellency has since been 
prepared for the sionaiurc o' those who concur inil. 

It is not ytt known what nn aswres the Plenipo- 
tentiary will adopt; but nn'css Ke-Yinu accedes 
to his demand, a sr pious iojpediment to the imme- 
diate enforce inrnt of them exists in the sjnallness 
of the British force now in China ; and in that case 
it may be mcrssary to await the instructions of 
Her Majesty's Government " 

Pausing ht'ie to coiibider to what« point in re- 
trogression we bad reached at this date of the re- 
cord, when, OS if by n lap.^e into utter baibarism 
by these people, with whom we had for years been 
living nmicr the pi ofessed safeguard of Treaties 
six British re>idents were deliberaiely tortured to 
death !— and Inneniing this violent out— burst of a 
cherished animosity as in itself as horrible as it 
waSj for the cause of civiliz.tion, inopportune, let 
us hope that it will not be forgotten now, but thai 
the scene of it may be made to beat some mark of 
aioiifmeiil corresponding to its enormity and that 
the 'j'riumphal Arrhes rai.'cd in the days of Su and 
Yiii to coinnu inornie deeds o cowardice and atro- 
city like this will be destroyed and in the place of 
some of them Cenota| hs reared, with incripiions to 
the memory of these inoffensive men aVid declar- 
lory of the purpose of England to exact a full pen- 
alty hereafter ior every life thus taken. 

At this pericd the famine in Ireland and the re- 
volutionary stale of the continent of Europe with, 
other cai;ses conibincd to place England in a post. 
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(ion of so much constraint, political!)^ and finnn- 
cially ns precluded an extensive exentise cf force 
in China, so that questions with its Government, 
whatever their gravity, were of necessity left in 
abeyance for a more convenient opporluniiy of ad- 
jjisunent: —But for these extraordinary restraining 
causes, there can be no doubt, the British Govern- 
nieni would have then sent out a force to obtain 
redress, since from their full approval of Sir John 
Davis^ movement upon Canton in the previous 
month of April Her Majesty s Ministers could not, 
logically, omit to do so, — as will be seen by the 
foliowing extract of Lord Palmerston^s despatch. 
*' Viscount Paimerslon to Sir Johi^ D.ivis. 

" Foreign Office, July bth, 1447. 

'•Sir,— Your despatches of the 5th and 0th f April 
iwhich 1 received on the 29lh of last month, havo enabled Her 
Majesty's Government to judj»e of the motives which induc- 
ed you to undertake the late opcralir>n in the Canton lliver ; 
and 1 have great natisfaction in acquainting you that under the 
circumstances of the case, the course you adoptrnJ was fully 
justified hy the procrastinating and evasive conduct of the Chi- 
jie-ie authoritips, and was theoni^ best calculated to prevent 
more serious difficulties at a future period. Iler « ajosjy 
Government therefore entirely approve what you did as well in 
iindertakin^ the expedition as in the n^aotiations which pre 
i:«ded the withdrawal of Her Majesty's forces from Canton 

** Her Majesty's Government hive indeed no wish unne 
icessarily to have recourse to f irce in ortler to c^-npol thi> 
< hinese authorities to listen to juitt demands; and they con- 
sider that the utmost patience An 1 forliearancc should bi* 
nho A n in dealing with them. But Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot doubt that the Ipsson which those authorities 
have njw leariU that forbearance has its limit.^, and that Her 
Majesty's servants in China relvinj upon the sup)>ort ol 
their Government, are prepared if neces.sary, pr>in[itly to 
assert the rights which British subjects in China are by 
Ircity inlitled to enjoy, will havo a salutary effect on the 
future conduct of the Chinese OfFicers." 

In the succeeding; month of Februnry (1848.) 
ihe followinn^ notice of the recall of Kjcving np 
peared in the Repository, when its significance 
was not fully apprehended. 

"K YiNG, it is announced, has been ordered t 
leave for Pekinjfj. His place is to be supplie* 
protein pore by his excellency Su K\Vanc;tsi.w lh« 
present Governor of Kwanirtuni^. His c.xrei- 
lency Yeb, commissioner of Finance is to fill ih<* 
olhco of acting Governor of the province. ' 

As this, to our mind, marks the dislinci point, of 
divergence by the Imperial Court from theobliora- 
tions of good fi.ilh in the observance of llie Treiilics 
we slop to consider the fuiililv of all reciprocal 
stipulations with such a Governmtnt without 
material guaranties. 

So lonir as England held Chusan there u'as 
something like an endeavor shewn by the Man- 
darins to observe the Treaty, — such, at least, was 
the apparent course of Keying and his colleague in 
the Provincial Government, Hwanj, whose degra- 
dation we have already noticed ; but whcilier it was 
that the former had, in recovering pos3:essi.>n of 
that Island for his Imperial Master, thus robbed 
himself of his own lever of infiuence in inclucaiing 
a f.iithful observance of the 'IVeaiies. or not, c<;rtain 
it i> his recall soon followed by order of the s.iine 
Eu»pcfor, and hat his succcessor, the pitsenl one 



! declared when degrading him afterward, that the 
former had intended to do so. 

Thus we see in succession and at an interval of 
eight years the most trusted Ministers of *• Reasmi's 
Glory " — Ke-shen and Ke-yinq disgraced for " con- 
cessions " to Foreign Nations: — Those Nations 
having simply sought, but without obtaining, the 
rccogtiiilon of reciprocal rights and theJujUmcat of 
reciprocal duties ! 

Three of the Western Nations had participated 
in the negotia ions with Ke-yino and their in- 
fluence upon the Emperor's Coun/#ls through this C^^y 
Minister, had been beneficient. We know, also, 
that the best-intended counsels had been conveyed 
through other channels, and at a time and in a 
manner to disabuse any, but an oriental mind, of 
suspicion. 

Thus H. E. Mr Gushing the Plenipotentiary of 
America endeavored to inculcate a more just idea 
of the nature of international relations than the 
previous concessions to the exacting spirit of trade 
rendere 'admissable or comprehensible by the Im- 
perial Officers ; and we shall find the tenor of the 
quoted despatch of Chino the key to the Imperial 
policy and the guide to the remedy for our previ- 
ous aberrations in diplomatic intercourse. — // is 
Trade^ he says, that is at once the incentive and the 
steal of intercourse ! — What need of nay what right 
have you to more than its bare privileges .^— and, 
"those during good behavior only," — he might 
have added, for there is no mistaking that in his 
mind there was the cherished recollection of the 
"good old Company's days" when vl stoppage of 
trade was the sure remedy for the Foreigners* want 
>f abject submission ; when the Hong Merchants 
tnd Lingijists were the only recognized medium of 
communication ; and, moreover, when Mandarin*^ 
pockets could easily be filled by a squeeze of these 
prolific dispensers of the harvest of foreign trade. 

It is not strange that the Mandarins should be 
reluct. I nt to give up their old perquisites; — did not 
the Ka<l India Company strive to retain its privi- 
leges and emoluments in China ? 

We ref«?r to Cuing'.s despatch and Mr C«shing*s 
replies as following: — 

Extract, March 19M, 1845. 

** The lionorat)le PlenipMrntiary ought certainly to look at 
anil cuDsider thai the Great. Emperor, in his leniency, to men 
from atUr, has iHsuctJ his edicts commandiair the morchantg 
and pooplo pi'aceably to tr.ido, which cannot hut ho honofl- 
ciallothc nations It i;* uhi«|pm, with lofty, (oli-hfil, and 
empty words, to alter thws« iinlimittHi a«lvantagc« "— fV<i»4 a 
dcsfMfch. of CiiiNQ Acting (Jjixrnor'-Gjnerat uj Ktoaug-lung 
and Ktcang-si, 

Extract, AffrU2Ud, 1845. 

"But Your Excellency luiys tho Provincial Govcrnrncnt 
hxH no anthority to exch«n2« salutes with <Joinino<lorc lar- 
ker, or to rcreive a vi it o ' rer»i;nony from hifn. And I 
ileeply regret, for the wtKe of t'liina, that such i* the fact, 
l.'hina will tiod it very dilFicult to rtnuain in p(*ace with any 
of the Great States of the West, ho lonjj as her provincial 
Governors nre prohihited, either to give, or to receive uiani- 
icMiHtioni of t hut peace, in ih«' exchanj»e of the ordinary cour- 
le&ies o( nuiooa) intercuufbc." 

(>i;{ncd) C. tutHING. 
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Kximci, April mh, 1815. 

" r can only assuro Your Excellency, that this is not the 
way for China to callivatc gi>o<I will and maintain peace. 
The lato war w ih England wa^ caused by the corulnct of 
the autho ities at Ca* ton in di.srecrarding tlie rights of public 
olficers vho represented the English Government. 

"If in the face of the experience of the last five years the 
Chinese Government now reverts to antiquate<l cu- loins, 
which have already brought such disasters upon hei it can 
be regarded in no other light than as evidence that she in- 
vites and desires (war with) the other western powers." 

(Signed) C. CasiiiNo: 
But are we willinof now, to return to — to retro- 
grade — to the Scime reg'unci — If not, Itt us h^ve no 
more smoiherinir of great principles under torn s 
of Trade Regulations; but let proper prominence 
be accorded to and a clear definition be primarily 
given of the first word of import in all Treaties — 
the word *' amili/.^^ 

And when the first obliirntions of internnlional 
comity have been recognized anil their future ob 
sefvances amply guaranteed, the word trade will 
arise in its p'oper place. In an earlier age of the 
World the Merchant, as the pioneer in civilization, 
made his voyages in armed ships ; but the Govern- 
ments of the West have intervened since at almoi:t 
every accessible point of the Globe and, m effect, 
taken the arms from the hands of their Merchants : 
What, then, is to bo the course of those Govern- 
ments, in the fulfilment of their correlative duties? 
Surely protection of life and property, including 
provisions for the preservation of health, if the 
duties of hospitality cannot be exacted, are the 
primary requisites, even if we admit that citizens 
of the West have in China no other recognized 
" mission " but that o( trade, for the Merchant can- 
not pursue his calling as the " man of peace " par 
excellence of this century, without safely and health 
are provided for. 

That such has not been the course practically 
purs"ed by England and America the record 
shews; and hence it is that for years we of the 
West have, politically, lost ground and the moral 
advantages promised by the Treaties have been 
vitiated. We have thus lost ground while the 
Foreign Merchant, in conjunction with the people 
of China, has opened up new channels of trade and 
intercourse, thus plainly exposing the aberrations 
and 8hort=comings of the diplomacy of the West, 
which, undertaking to provide for the develop- 
ments of trade, that were better left to the Mer- 
chants themselves as we see, yet failed to secure the 
common rights of safe domicil or the most restricted 
observance of the rules of hospitality for their re- 
spective citizens ! 

As example is so much better than precept in 
the ordinary affairs of life, so in political training 
we find the logical deductions from practice of 
more influence upon the Chinese Government than 
all the earnest inculcations of Diplomatists. Thus 
in making a stride, as we fancied it, forward, our 
footing was so far erroneously based that we now 
find ourselves slipping backward ; and we are fain 
to retrace our steps \q recover the firm foothold 



based upon the prhnary and inherent rights o(equa' 
lih/, as the only proper basis of intercourse and the 
only sure means of influence. 

Compelled now by the inexorable working of 
natural laws, the unanswerable logic of events thus 
derived — to reverse our position, we perceive that 
Trade no longer fills the vision, obscuring, as it 
did, even the shoals portending its own wreck ; 
but that instead of being the end and aim, it may 
be used as a n»ean of a higher aim^-a more noble 
end. Here we have reached the point where the 
three Treaty Powers find themselves in presence 
and capable cf acting in concert. High walls of 
prejudice are before them ; but they are gifted 
wi'h an intelligence that pierces beyond them. 

China entrenched behind these walls disdains to 
show her face ; —nor will she see clearly until 
compelled to rub from her eyes the dust of them, 
which by the contact of cannon balls shall become 
like so ni my eye -stones and extract every part- 
icle of this blinding prejudice. — — — — — 

The work that the Christian Nations have to do 
is spread out before thctn like a page of pure 
white paper ready for the impress of the writer; 
and how sh.ill this page, that shall become a chap- 
ter of History and "a record for all time," be 
filled — is the question for the Christian west to 
give a practical answer to. 

The Chinese people may be said to be in an ex- 
pectant, if not in a receptive attitude. 

This, then, is the golden opportunity. Let no 
ono bo indifierent, let no one be a stoic or a lag- 
gard now. 

An we ashamed of our Fatth that we shall con- 
tinue, to hide its BmLE behind bales of Merchandize T 

Shall we so disgrace it ami stultify ourselves ? - 
^hall we thus prolong this night of centuries? 

Forbid it, the hopes of Christendom ! 

Forbifl it, the welfare of the 300 millions of China f 



Wc have reached the point of common srround, 
we say, where the three great Naval Powers can 
act in concert. -Let nothing, then, mir their con- 
cord ; but with recognized equal-rights let them 
form and march in soli I phalanx intent upon the 
goal, nor falter until it is attained. 

It is the old Cru.?ade revived. —France was the 
leader of that ; and it is traditional for her to send 
her Sons Into distant lands to rear the Cross and 
fight for pnnciples. 

Shall it be said that England and America can 
only battle for Trarlc ! 

Is it the highest use of Sheffield and Birminghim 
blades to cut the way to their own markets, and of 
Colts* " Revolvers " to compel purchasers in self =2 
defence ? Shall not the sword, rather, bear a Cross 
upon its hilt — at once the guard for the hand that 
wields it and an emblem whose significance a 
noble gesture may declare to the Pagan — and the 
Pistol repeat in its voice the echoes of Christian as- 
pirations? 
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Having reached the distinctly marked point of 
3iTttrgence by tlie Imperial Court from the obliga- 
(jnnsofgood faith, which was also the acme of 
popular violenue against Foreigners, we paused to 
consider the instruction then to he gnthered from 
the retrospect : and we indicated as the most em- 
phatic le-son of its teaching the undue prominence 
assi^nied to Trade in the Diplomacy of England 
and America ; This weak point in tlie policy of 
the West was arrived at by us by no process of 
induction, but by tlie deeper teaching of actual ex- 
perience of the vicissitudes of the period, which 
■were perliaps thence mainly derived. We siiy 
mainly derived therefrom, becauMe the politicHl 
cours' of the We-tPm fiuvi'i-nnioms towurd fhinu 
had confounded all logic, as the financial course of 
that of England had all ideas of political economy 
in respict i« the Tea Trade down to this year. 

Wo have seen tliat Sir Charles Elliot was the 
first to breach the wall of exclusivencss behind 
which China had hidden her weakness for centur- 
ies ; and that in so doing he had established the 
legitimate character of England's quarrel in tl)e 
eyes of the World : — Which, considering the pos- 
ition whence he started and his means, must be 
regarded a^ the greatest achievement of all. 

Sir Henry Pottinger succeeded to a much clearer 
field ; and showed as clear an appreciation of its 
advantages, by [iri'serving diplomatically, so to 
speak, "a maoteily inactivity" while the practical 
lessons of tin" swoi-d were being given nearer and 
nearer to Peking: — And he was, at length, re- 
warded for his abstiiitnci' by the Treaty of Nank- 
ing, when in tite midst of the second campaign at 
the North. 

Sir .John Fran.H Piivi« returned here with 
Rtroiijf]!!'. !■ ■■< -ii.iis ill f.ivoriifChiiin, bill Willi il 
ajuatvirw of lilt; in'oi. -.-.itics of the relatious %Hlh 
her Govi niuient and I'l'ojilc, if we may judge from 
what we find upon the record ; and we note here 
especially that H. E.'s action in 1^47 wa^ restv 
cd by two inflm-iices. One, a want of force ; 
other the want of imnnimity among the leading 
Merehants. And thus hisadministrntion of affairs, 
tike that of Sir Henry Pollinger, left Canton 
without its sufficing cliahlisonicnt for accumulated 
wrongs, and the Mandurins without a wholesome 
check to thrir industrious inculcations of political 
rancor. 

Succeeding this was the laiMer Jairr policy of 
Sir George IJonham, which may be said to have 
met with a negative success as compared with 
thcprcceding administration, since no very serious 
overt acts of hostility cast a gloom over its course- 
like that left ujwn the receiling footstet>>i of his 
predeces-^or hv the wicked tragedy of Hwaiig- 
chuh-ki ; but we shall lind by the reconl that this 
general nbi-tinence of the mob from open violence 
was mainly if nut solely owing to the ini]irovcd 
training of the (ientry under the subtle gtiidance 
of Sf and Ykh, until the Itevohition intenened 
and became, as we have said, an clement of order, 



andHnally stripped the former oGBcer of the^rin^ 
that he had gained in "curbing the Foreigners." 

Hate of the Foreigner did not slumb^ ; nor 
though it sometimes cowered from very guiltiness, 
did it wholly bide its head : — Kay, it did hut the 
more surely reveal its chief abiding place,— in 
the high ifoU of the land ; — itt home icaa traced to 
the Government halls and the koutes of the Qentry. 
— It was theuee that the " leaven of iniquity " had 
spread abroad among the masses, like poison cun- 
ningly distilled coursing through the veins and in- 
flaming tlie brain. 

Let us here search the record by way of illus- 
tration merely, and for distant readers only, since 
those who reside in China do not require these few 
out of the many indices of tlie Government policj-. 

Thus we find public record of the animus of 
Ykh so early as October 31st 1846 in the follow- 

ExlToet of a letter of Sir John Davit (o ComntiMioiur 

Keying. 

DiifeJ VicroBiA, Honokojio. Oct. 3Isl 1846. 

"IfjOureiiiH'llenryref^traiiidlhvClunp.sc.'lEliall be aliletu 

resintin tliH EngUnh. but if iha populace are tncour»((ed 

by the Treanarer* end the Judge at Omlon {as in Ibe last 

jrar) to hitte and oppone foreign^^ then our people will 

conKUDtlf ttgbt togetbeT. miiny perHoas will be killed, and 

your cicelleDCj and I can only write notes to tach other. It 

appears to me that nfflcers like the TreaGUrer and the Judge 

ahonld be reported to the Emperor, as the encouragen of 

bloody feuds and mutual troubles. 

I have hitlierlo abatained f^om moving many ehips of war 
into the river ; but if it should be very pUin that the Chinese 
((ovi:mmcnleiinm>tr<'s.tniin the people, then it will be neees 
siLry to protect (he English, and I cannot be blamed it I ani 
□bligud t« act in this manner against my indinalion.'' 

That the policy of the court was fixed as against 
all Foreignf rs alike and not a mere distrust of or 
Liv,-rsioii W Kii'.Ii-hni.n is shewn wlready in 1848. 
by the r..llo»iiigremarks of the Editor of the Re- 
pository, liiiiiself an American. 

Intenieu< brta.fn II. F.. Mr. Darin tlie American Com 

mitiionrr and their ExeeUenciee Su and Yeh and 

othen. October ItHK. 

"The contrast betweenlbe hauteur and ignorance of these 

two high officers, and Ibe iutinisitiveness, and aflkbility of 

their pretb'cessors KrviNO anil IIwano in vcrj- griat; we 

hope howevt-r Ibej wilt do nuthing to complicate pnblie al^ra 

tlimighlheir conduct thus far conveys the inpreasion that 

tbey Koulii not be unwilling to resture ihe old timea. and 

bring buck the day vhetitLey could seud Unguitts every 

cigiit dajs to tiike the " baibsriuua " out fur on airing.' 

In March 1848 the following significantProphe- 
cj upon the Governor— Su's-couduct appeared; — 

" The barbariBnncrazily think to enl«r the Emperor's cily, 
but tliia (iovemor is not the sortuf man the old one Kc.xiMii 
WHS. Ht> acta for the government, dcsdiule ofsel&shess a 
rnilhfld and devoted nervaot of the Crown and hitherto Han 
had the reputation of loving the people as hischildren. He 
has befor-.hand laid his plans utterly to annihilau- the for 
eij{ii.-r»; he i-arly di'tenniaed to eien biuiself for bis I'rince. 
nnil to reiHirl vict.ir>' In his Imperial ll^esly. When once 
he sotx ill tnoiion llieluildanilcnli'rpriHingHoMierH fTom the 
lour pninlH of Ihe compawi. he will take the En^sh relnds 
and level Ihem utterly at one sweep." 

The next paper is more impoHunt and not less 
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by which we have reached this desiderated detiuite 
point in our relations ; and in doing this we must 
not fail to observe the repeated checks or counter- 
actions encountered in our progress toward it, as 
circumstances tending to confuse the ju.lgment and 
obscure the path to the real issue. 

Those who thus faithfully examine the record, 
will not fail to satisfy themselves of the justice, 
nay the leniency of the course pursued by England. 
We may, then,-all the Western Nations may accept 
the issue as of a nature and breadth including, and 
in principle, really involving themselves. 

Canton is the appointed battlefield, — soindicat- 
ed by its own people as well as by the Emperor. 
Let it, then, be accepted, nay, let it be welconitxl, 
as such,- -for there we huve been subjected to the 
indignities of years, — there the very soil is reeking 
witli bitterness. * And 

'* Now for our consciences the amis are fair. 
When the intent for bearing them is just.'* 

Note — The following important papers have 
been referred to in the text and will be fi>und to 
throw a deal of light upon the whole question 
between the Western Nations nnd China. 

The following 2- Placard by the Gentry and Li- 
terati of Canton is an epitome of the policy pur- 
sued toward all Foreigners alike by the Imperial 
Grovernment and the people of Canton conjointly. 

It shews the direct participation of the i)eopIe in 
the deliberate bad faith of the Imperial Court at 
that period, and that the success of the joint de- 
monstration then made was atfributetl by them to 
its formidable character and constituted, as it no 
doubt did, a great moral victory over the Foreign- 
ers. It is a victorif sfill on record ; and the pri'lo 
and hatn conjoin^;! in tho I'-llowing words shouM 
be a warning and an iiijuiKtion \v,\\\ — a wariiir.j 
to beware of the cowardly, stealthy, acts of such 
foes, and an injunction to exact full penalties for all 
such deeds : — ^^ouhj we of Canton — at San-ynen-Ii 
** hai^e ever destroyed them, and at Hwang-chuh-ki 
^^cut them to pieces : Even tender children are de- 
*' sirous to devour their flesh and sleep upon their skins V 

** The rewards conferred by his Majesty upon the 
local officers have been received at Canton and the 
following rescript circulated in handbills through 
the city. " On the 7th instant, (April 1849) the 
Privy Council received the Imperial rescript as fol- 
lows : — " Since the commencement of the foreign 
affair about ten years ago, there has been constmt 
trouble along our maritime borders, with diminu- 
tion of revenue, and annoyance to the troops ; and 
though latterly there has been a little more quiet, 
the mingling of severity and gentleness in the 
mode of ruling them has not kept the foreigners 
contented and they have every now and then broke 
forth with their petty discontents. We have deeply 

* lit. sown with salt: — the site of the foniipr Wantified 
loroi^ Oarilens having been thus servoH. 
•?. It follows the Rescript below. 



felt tor the atUiciiou and oppressions of uur subjects 
along the coasts and have patiently forbore to- 
wards them, knowing from the character of buman 
nature that a trifling exaction now would produce 
a great reaction. Recently the Governor Su and 
his colleague have several times memorialised us 
relating to the repeated request of the English to 
enter the City of Canton, and stating that he would 
manage the matter with a due regard to justice 
and expediency; now a flying despatch lias reach- 
ed us stating that the merchants of the place, 
fully understanding the demands of patriotism have 
subscribed funds to protect the city from injury, 
and that the gentry have lent their best assistance 
in the emerfrency, and that the question of enter- 
in the eity is now laid at rest. The said foreign- 
ers now carry on their busine*^8 as u^ual. and both 
natives and foreigners are at peace, without our 
losing a soldier, or brandishing a sy^ear. The said 
Governor and Fu-yuen have quieted the people and 
soothed the foreigners, everywhere maintaining and 
establishing the dignity of their rule causing these 
foreigners to become obedient without exerting 
the least severitv or constraint so that there will 
now henceforth be mutual harmony. 

"The congratulations and joy of our heart can 
hardly be expressed, and as is right we confer pro- 
portionate rewards to recompense such extraordi- 
nary merit. In order to show our great regard, let 
So KwANGTSiN receive the title of Viscount trans- 
missible to his heir.s, and a two eyed peacock's fea- 
ther be given him ; and the reward of the title of 
Baron be conferre«l upon Yeh-Mingchin transmissi- 
ble to his heirs, and the decoration of a peacock's 
feather. Let these two officers also examine into 
the cases of their coadjutors, Mutiyan, the Comman- 
dant, Urantal, and Tayantungak, the laeut Gene • 
in Is of the troops Hung ining-hiang and Si^ng- 
J. hi ^^ Tlc^al^5 whf) with united zeal and energy 
well fulfdlcd tlv ir oiricial rluties, that their merits be 
properly rcwanU vl according to military regula- 
tions, and let the Board of War deliberate upon, 
and report it for our approval. As a special mark 
of favor Let Hu-Siangkwang be appointed to the 
first vacancy of Intendant that occurs, whether it be 
one of great responsibility of not. Let Wu-Tswig 
yau {Ilowqua) be appointed to the first vacancy of 
Lang-chung or (lentleman usher, and let his name 
be handed in to the Board of Civil Offiee as a candi- 
date for the first vacant Jntendancy, to be chosen 
either in an odd or even month ; and let both these 
persons receive a button and girdle of the third 
rank. Let Su and his colleague also select those 
among the civil or military Ofliccrs in Canton 
who have exerted themselves most, and r^'port 
thereon according to their merits, when they will 
wait until We confer fiivors upon them. 

As to our people of Canton, whom every one 
knows to be so brave and who have lately showed 
so much intelligence and patriotism, and such 
courage and knowledge in their precautionary 
measures, mainly because of the more than martial 
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guidance and influence of thoir rulers joined to 
their own heaven=directed spirit ; not n fear is felt 
that, among their myriads, any will be found whom 
gain can corrupt, or power can alienate. Can we 
ever call to mind such meritorious devotion, and co- 
operation without our heart being sensibly pained 
with the obligation? Let Su and Yen proclaim 
our words till every house and family shall fully 
know them, and this will still further encourage 
a spirit of zeal and loyalty for the public weal, and 
caufe all to enjoy the blessings of prosperity and 
peace ; let them also make a graduated report of 
the efforts put forth, so that we may know how to 
give our thanks, and in what place to confer a 
meritorious iahUl; that they derive great glory 
there from, and not the least favor be withheld 
fr«m the deserving, thus will the desires of our 
heart be quieted. Let all these things be attended 
to as here directed by the proper Board .viz oi Civil 
Office). Br His Majesty's Comm nd." 

" The Governor has also received from his Ma- 
jesty, one archer's ring with the word At (joy) 
marked on it four times ; a white gem snuff-loitle, 
a large and small pair of purses. The people have 
been consulting, about the propriety of erecting a 
tiblet to him ami the Fu-yuen, placing it up in one 
of the public offices: the inscription has been 
drawn up and hawked about town." 

Notice from tht Repository ofJaauari/, 1849 ^ 
an Honorary Tablet erected to their Excellencies 
Su and Ygh by the gentry and literati. " Prom of 
old there were no well contrived plans for ruling 
the fireigners, for if they were strictly governed 
then strife arose, while contempt was the conse- 
quence of treating them kindly. Thoir disposi- 
tions are perfectly avaricio 's and presumptuous ; 
as ravenous after gain as the leviathan rushing on 
its prey ; if they be disappointed in their profits, 
they become ten times, yea, a hundred times more 
outrageous, and cannot be appeased. It was said 
by Tang Kingchnen of the Mmg dynasty " China 
" and foreigners are like a great fiimily neighbour 
" to a gang of robbers, whose proximity is more dan- 
" gerous than their violence ; for then there is no 
" period when they must not be giiarded against, 
" while they are all the more able to observe every 
" opening to their advantage." — 

" The country having long enjoyed peace, our 
civilians have become negligent of the public wel- 
fare in their eagerness after their own advance- 
ment, and our miltary officers have kept quiet in 
order to secure their own safety. At the first rumor 
of robbers they start with fear, and seeing the 
storm from afar, scatter in amazement ; ere they 
have come to the brunt, the spirit of the battalions 
is already effete, if not even extincL There is 
perhaps seme explanation for the unbounded vio- 
lence and exactions of the foreigners ; for in for- 
mer times they had only Macao, one little corner 
on the extreme south, as a trading spot ; but now 
they sail here and there into every port just as they 
please^ building foreign houses, bringing foreign 



women, and obtaining all they ask for^ their heai^ts 
desire. Morever, they boast ; saying. " We are a 
^* match for the Chinese officers : Why should 
" we not go into the City here at Canton, and pay 
'' our respects to the authorities just the same, as 
" is done in Fuhkion, Chekiang and Kiangnan V* 

" The Imperial Envoy (Kbyino) unavoidably 
complied with the necessities of the case, aad 
memorialized the Court, setting the period of threio 
years, after which this might be allowed ; but he 
shortly after retired from office, and His Excel- 
lency Su, an officer deep in council and bold m 
action, was raised from the governorship to the rank 
of Qovernor General \ and after about a year's 
possession of the post, he has fully learned that the 
spirit of the people of Canton can be depended on, 
and that the enthusiasm of the troops can easily be 
aroused. When the time arrived the Chiefs of the 
nations came in their vessels requesting an inter- 
view, when his Excellency accorded them a peir- 
sonal meetincf, at which he firmly rejected ten or 
more things besought by them : Perceiving that 
the Commissioner was immoveable, the Chiefs 
again put forth their request to enter the city 
when his Excellency said. " I will refer the 
matter to Court to see whether or no it can be al- 
lowed." They exclaimed. " Well, well, we will 
hear the mandate." 

" Meanwhile, the provincial officers cfcnerally 
thought his Excellency would not be able to ar- 
range the matter amicably, and that native vaga- 
bonds would take advantage of the occasion to 
excite disturbance, when even his utmost energy 
could not overrule ; but he never showed the least 
discomposure (at this threatening prospect) and in 
conjunction with the Fuyuen Yeii, exerted all his 
wisdom and energy in making preparations for a 
resert to arms. At the same time these two offi- 
cers sedulously collected horses, and enlisted men, 
put in order the cannon and other military equip- 
ments, and laid in a store of provisions. They 
stimulated the enthusiasm of officers by exciting 
their emulation and love for glory ; they rous- 
ed the courage of the soldiers by holding out re- 
wards, and by threatening certain punisnments; 
they excited the patriotism of the gentry and the 
literati by circulating energetic remonstrances, set- 
ting forth in the plainest manner the happiness or 
calamity which would result from their conduct ; 
and by stopping the trade of the merchants and 
shopmen, they stirred up their indignation and ob- 
tained their co-operation. By all these means, they 
prepared the people to protect themselves, every 
household making itself ready for the struggle, so 
that spears and arms fflittered in every street, the 
clangor of drums made the welkin ring, and the 
combined action of the many myriads of brave 
spirits in the city paralised the heaven-darinff pride 
(of the foreigners), and terrified their slavish hearts. 

" The Imperiil rescript having arrived, his Ex- 
cellency issued a proclamation that the popular 
indignation could not be opposed, and the question 
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oflBnlcring the city was accordingly dropped. For 
about ten years, since 1839 and 1840, when troops 
were drawn out and mutual hatred was stirred up, 
they, the Foreigners, have trodden down at will 
the coasts of our country, seizing and destroying 
our people and our women ; penetrating every- 
where tnrough our inner and our outer waters ; 
and the inhabitants have universally complied with 
their inclinations as if they had been bewitched. 
No body could or would hear of any man, or any 
plan of action, adequate to oppose their intentions 
or check their encroachments : only toe of Canton 
-^at Sanynen-li have ever deitroyed them^ and at 
' Hwangchuhki ctU them to pieces : Even tender chil- 
dren are desirous to devour their fleshy and sleep upon 
their skins! 

^ Since it was necessary to follow this popular 
apirit, how could we ever have had such settled 
quiet as the present if their Excellencies, carefully 
noting the people's thoughts that their martial zeal 
was aroused and their energies stirred up, had not 
made them unite their power for the preservation 
of the city. The general voice of the people and 
scholars exclaims : — " It was their act, and it will 
not do to let it pass without making a memorial of 
it." ** They have accordingly enjoined this upon 
vs. We remember this expression of Mencius, " a 
^' truly lofty spirit swells to the capacity of heaven 
J* and earth: in such a man justice and wisdom 
" are equally matched." Once Li-hcavg-peh, beinp 
About to commence a battle the standard changed 
color at his presence ; Hie shang-vu being about 
to issue forth, pierced his head with a chisel ; that 
is what we call spirit j such as when it is at its height^ 
soldiers submit to even before they try the risk of a 
battle. But now such a spirit is quite extinct in 
the Empire, there is no one who can rescue from 
little evils or from great calamities, and we can not 
tell when this disastrous state of things will stop. 

*' Such being the sagacity of their Excellencies, 
men in after times will say : — " The foreigners did 
not enter the city on '' such and such a year, be- 
cause Su and Yeh ruled." Such merit and spirit 
as this will no more perish than gold or stone will 
decay. If Generals are carefully appointed, and 
soldiers well selected for the frontiers^ it will be a 
firm safeguard and enduring rule of action for a 
hundred years, showing that our border Officers 
are men of superior talent, and not that we had any 
influence in advising them." 

Remarks of the Editor of the Repository, upon the 
state of popular fueling. 

'^ The matter of foreigners entering the city gates 
has been revived among the people of Oanton dur- 
ing the past week or two partly by the rewards con- 
ferred by the Emperor upon Su and his colleagues, 
according to the Rescript given in our last number, 
but much more by the memorial the Governor 
General has drawn up in accordance with that 
pap*r recommending certain civil and military 
oflicers to court for promotion. This paper was 
circulated in Canton about the time it was sent to 



Peking, and the style in which his Excellency 
spok^ of the valor and loyalty of the Cantonese, 
inflated their conceit of themselves to the brim, 
and they have been letting off their superfluity of 
haughtiness upon the foreigners, by railing at them 
as they pass through the streets. The persons re- 
commended to notice are most of them known to 
the populace, and this explains in a measure the 
greater interest taken in the promotions: The 
city is perfectly quiet, however, and the ill dispos- 
ed lazaroni, uho crowded into it in the early 
spring have mostly scattered into the country at 
the approach of harvest" 

Note. — The same month (June 1849), the Edi- 
tor of the Repository thus notices a case of despotic 
cruelty, which ^hews upon what a groundless pre- 
tence the Governor General capitally punished 
the appearance of sympathy with the people of 
Hongkong, this poor man having been denounced 
by a personal enemy ; and this case may serve to 
caution distant readers in their too ready confi- 
dence in the specious pretences of the Mandarins 
when they are seeking victims fo^ the illustration 
of their course of policy. 

Knowing, as we do who live here, that there 
have been thousands of innocent persons executed 
in this province on the charge of rebellion, they 
would well comprehend the necessity to guard all 
persons protected by the British Flag against 
false denunciations, as was the Consul's duty In 
the case of the crew of the Arrow ; — more especial- 
ly as the temptation of a reward, and the incentive 
of private malice are powerful incitements to the 
Chinese. 

<* H. E. Su memorialises the Throne respecting 
'' the execution of Li who was condemened on the 
" ground of traitorous correspondence ; he endea- 
" vours to show that he had communicated the de- 
<* signs of his own rulers to foreigners. The case 
'' is somewhat mysterious, and has greatly excited 
" the people from its crying injustice." 

Note. — A fuller account of this will be given 
in the Appendix. 

April, 1849. 
Imperial rescript contained in a letter to Mr, Bon* 
ham from Su the Imperial Commissioner. 

"At 12 o*clock on the 8th day of this month, 
I respectfully received from the Great Emperor 
the following expression of his will regarding the 
matter which I had represented to him by a special 
express, namely, that your nation was deliberat- 
ing about entering the City : — 

" Cities are erected to protect the people ; it is 
by protecting the people that the Kingdom is pre- 
served. That to which the hearts of the people 
incline, is that on which the decree of Heaven rests. 
Now the people of Kwangtung are unanimous, and 
determined that they will not have foreigners enter 
the city : how can I post up every where my impe- 
rial order, and force an opposite course upon the 
people ? The Chinese Government cannot go 
against the people in order to comply with the 
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wishes of men from afar. Foreign Governments 
also ought to examine the feelings of the people, 
and to allow free course lo the energies of the mer- 
chants. You must rigorously repress the native 
banditti, and not allow them to take advantage of 
the opportunity to create disturbances and tvouble 
my people. The foreign merchants come from 
afhr over the great oceans-all to dwell in peace, 
and be happy in pursuing their business ; you 
ought also to extend the same protection to them, 
80 shall the blessing of harmony be perpetual 
and abundant, and all will enjoy a perfect tran- 
quillity. — Respect this." 

" You will perceive that the language which I 
used at the late conference with Your Excellency 
. did not spring from an obstinate adherence to my 
own views. The Imperial pleasure which I have 
received from afar does not difier from this deter- 
mination of the public A necessary communica- 
tion." 
Comment of the Editor of the Repository. — 
*' This in the plainest terms, abrogated the pro- 
mise given by Keying in 1847, on the ground that 
the people refused to allow it to be carried into 
efiect it made no reference to that arrangement, 
and said nothing respecting a new one, confessed 
the weakness of the central government, but hoped 
matters would go on peaceably, even if a promise 
was retracted. On the receipt of this, the follow 
ing notice was issued." 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION; 

Hongkong, April ^nd,- 1849. 
" The Chinese Government having declined to 
carry into effeet the stipulations entered into be- 
tween Her Majesty's late Plenipotentiary, and 
Keying, the late Imperial high commissioner, by 
which it was agreed that the city of Canton should 
b^ opened to liritish subjects on the 6th inst., the 
same is hereby notified for general infermation, 
and Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary 6lc. 6lc.j directs 
that no British subject shall for the present at- 
tempt to enter the City." 

By order 

W. CAWE, 
Colonial Secretary 
in the absence of Mr Johnston. 
Comments of the Editor of the Repository. — 
" The chief countenance given by the authori- 
ties to the acts of the people in arming, was in 
not-hindering them, and occasionally reviewing 
them, for Su was too politic to permit the troops of 
the garrison to assist openly, nor indeed was 
there any need of it. During the time that the 
question of entering the city was at its height, and 
the streets were swarming in some quarters with 
idle fellows of the baser sort, ready for any evil 
work, it is worthy of remark that nothing aggres- 
sive was done by the people more thin to show 
their hatred by a hearty malediction as a foreigner 
passed by, delivered with an unction that in other 
countries, would beliko have been followed by a 
blow and a fracas." 



The following Document reached us from England 
after all the preceding text was prepare'^ atid will 
be found referred to in a portion 1^9 follow this, — 

DECISION OF THE CANTON QUESTION BY 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

{TransUUion,) 

MuH-ciiAHo-AR, and other memhers of the Privy Council, 
make the following representation : — 

Having reccivAl toe Imperial commands to consult to- 
getheri we now, in obedience thereto, forward this memorial, 
and request the sacred g'ance thereon. 

'I he Governor>Gcneral of Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, 
Seu, reported that the £lnglish barbarians firmly demanded 
admission to the city, and to rent ground, af.d that the pub- 
lic feeling was opiKxied to this. 

On the 28th day of the '21Hh year of Taoukwang ('22nd of 
February) a r(j)lyi in the vermillion pencil, was received to 
the following eflcct :— -" Let the Great Ministers of the Privy 
Council conjointly deliberate on this aOfair, and forward a re- 
port. Respect this !" 

We find, on examination, that our own people and the 
barbarians are mixed up with each other in the metropolis of 
Kwang-tung. This has been the case for more than two 
centuries. The entrance into the city and the renting of 
ground, were conceded to them by the late Commissioner 
and Governor Keying. That the barliarians should now in- 
sist upon this privilege is a matter dictated by common rea> 
son, and is not a very important question. 

It may be said tliat ttiese barliarians are of an insatiab'e 
nature, and that aAer Iteing admitted into the city, and hav- 
ing rented ground, they will again ^vc rise to nisturhance 
and cause the commencement of hostilities. But you do not 
consider that the outside of the city is the same as the inside 
of the city ; the ground of the for* ign lactories does not dif- 
fer from that of Chang-chow ( French Island). If they may 
give rise to disturbance inside the city, may they also not 
give rise to disturbanr^e outside the city 1 < an they com- 
mence hostilities on Chang-chow, and can they not ..Iso com- 
mence hostilities at the foreign factories 1 The said bar- 
barians are allowed at Fuh-chow, Amoy, and the other em- 
|ioriuins, to enter the city and to rent ground, and it has 
never been found that they gave rise to disturbance; should, 
then. Canton form the sofo exception where tliey might 
engage in strifb ? We therefore conclude that (the repug- 
nance there) proeeeils from the ignorant populace, which mies 
on mere animal coun^c, and is deludeu by false reports. Ooa 
takes the load, and a hundred join him in this (outcry.) 

If such a trifling aflair as this is to be magnified, it will cause 
the greatest misfortunes of a war on our frontiers. We do, 
at the same time, not take into consideration, that the people 
of Canton will with diflieulty re)>el the enemy, and that our 
country will suffer insult and our profierty bo lost. Allow- 
ing even that the (Cantonese) proved victorious and succed- 
ed in their atucks, they might protect the |^« wincial city 
against accidents, yet would the annoyance by the barimrians 
solely be coufined to Canton 1 Would it not likewise extend 
to Fokien and Chokcangi How could we oppose them 
then 1 Those barbirians arc, moreover, exceedingly cunning, 
crafty, and expert in war. The inhabitants of i anton are 
not sufAcicntly drilled, and whilst ignorant of tactics they 
can never bo a match for the English barbarians. 

We have ascertained that the barbarian men of war are 
always at anchor in Canton river; and thit they have thus 
already access to the very heart of our country. If they do 
not atuck Canton, the inhabitants of Canton, will on no ac- 
count dare to attack them first. If they first atUck Canton, 
they will throw rockets and grenades into it which will he 
like a sudden thunder, that leaves no t|no even to stop the 
ear. And how shall we then be able to engage with them 
in battle 1 Such enter|trise could only end in defeat. 

Som« years ago the said barbarians invaded Kwang-tung, 
Fokien, Cbe-keaug, and Keangse ; the slaughter was ter- 
rific, and their tremendous power was suflicicntly displaved. 
Owing to the sacred penetration o' our Emperor, which 
embraces heaven and earth, we rntercd into a cood under 
btaoding with those barbariaosii that wa* to lairt IvfiOO years- 
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Our people were thus protected, artd by this means lasting 
quietness was ensuretl by a sin>rle eflbrt, 

We now look up to your bacrod Majesty to issue orders 
to the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of that province 
that they roust persuade and guide the people, and impress 
upon them the great uinciples ot justice. Let them not act 
vantonly, and cause hostilities on our frontiers. ^To avoid 
these) would Ite extremely fortunate f«^r the whole empire, 
an<l the nation would on that account be happy. 

Whether our views be right or wron^, it behoves u<« to 
present this respectful memorial as the .H>int report of the 
Ministers of tlie Privy Council, and, whilst humbly submit- 
tin^; the memorial, we beseech your Sacred Majesty to pe- 
f use this respectful representation 

'Jnd month, 1st ilay. (February 23, 1849.) 

Jtniunry \S?>\. 
The foUmdng Rescript of the Young Emperor was 

the first decisive decfaration of his policy in reaped 
/ to foreignf.rs :— 

The first duty of a ruler of the people without 
/ doubt is to employ the worthy and to discard the vi- 
ciotis ; nor until the vicious shall have been utterly 
put awny, can the administration^ be formed ex- 
clusively of men of worth. At the present moment 
the ruin caused to the Empire by slothful remiss- 
ness, may be pronounced to have reached its ex- 
treme, and the blame of the government's daily 
retrogression, and of the daily demoralisation of 
ihe people rests with us ; but is it not the vocation 
of two or three high officers to propose what is 
right, and correct what is not, and thus to assist 
OS where we fall short? 

Muhchangah, as a chief minister of the Oabinet, 
has been favored during more reigns than one by 
a recognition of his fitness for office ; but he has 
not bethought him of its difficulties, and the dili- 
gent attention due to it, or his obligation to identify 
himself with the virtue and good councils of his 
sovereign. On the contrary, while conserving his 
position and coveting the credit attaching to it, he 
has kept back nten of worth to the detriment of the 
state: disloyal and faithless, by concealment of his 
thoughts^and a complaisant bearing, he has made 
bis treachery pass current ; perverting his learning 
and abilities; he has suited his suggestions to views 
of his lord. His overthrow of those of a different 
policy from. himself when the barbarian question 
was 5rst raised is matter of the deepest indigna- 
tion. In the case of Tahungah*^ and Vauyung, 
for example, their extreme loyalty and energy 
being in his way, he must needs attempt their 
down-fall ; but he did all that in him lay to es- 
tablish Keying, brcause in him, shameless and lost 
to virtue, he had a coadjutor who shared his ini- 
quity. There have been many such instances of 
his securing preference in order to appropriate to 
himself an undue share of power ; more than can 
be numbered. His Majesty, our late parent, was 
himself too upright to behave otherwise than ho- 

• Will it ho l>clievcd in the West that the Elmperor here 
espouses the cause of the monster who caused the two hun- 
dred helpless shipwrecked people from the " Nerbudda" and 
** Ann *' to l)e beheaded in rormosa ? Nay, how many of 
the ibrcign residents in China are aware of the existence of 
ttiis Imperial Edict or, if so, have reoiem'ereiS the mon- 
strous cruelty of tills Tahungah'l 



n9rably lo men, and Muhchangah was hence en- 
abled (o pursue his unprincipled course without 
fear. Had the light of the Sainted Intelligence 
fallen upon his treason, he would have been at 
once punished severely; assuredly no mercy 
would have been shown him but (not being de- 
tected) he presumed upon the favor shown him to 
give himself yet greater license, and has contmued 
to the last unreformed. At the commencement of 
our reign in the first moon of ihi^year, whenevei' 
there was occasion for his counsel, he would either 
give it equivocally, or would close his mouth and 
remain silent; but after some months he began to 
display his cunning. Thus, even when the vessel 
of the £nglish barbarians arrived at Tien-tsin, he 
would have leaned upon Keying as his confidant, 
that his own policy might prevail, and he would 
have exposed the black-haired flock of the Empire^ 
to a repetition of former calamities. The hidden 
danger of his intentions is not lo bo told. When 
Pwan Shi-ngan recommended Lin Tseh-su for em- 
ployment, he repeatedly avowed that Lin Tseh- 
su*s weakness and infirmity unfitted him for it^ 
and when We had ordered him to Kwangsi to ex- 
terminate the outlaws of that province, Muh-chang- 
ah repeatedly questioned his ability to proceed. 
He has dazzled our sight with his falsity to pre- 
vent us from knowing what was passing without ; 
and herein in truth, lies his ofiense. 

The unpatriotic tendency of Keying, his coward- 
ice and incapacity, are very greatly to be wonder- 
ed at. When he was at Kwangtung, he did 
nothing but oppress the people to gratify the bur* 
barians, never looking to the interests of the state. 
This was shown plainly, was it not in the discus- 
sion regarding their entry into the city. On tho 
one hand he wronged the divine principle of jus- 
tice, on the other, he outrages the feelings natural 
to man, till he all but occasioned hostilities when 
there was no anticipation of them. His late ma* 
jesty, fully informed of his duplicity, commanded 
him to return with speed to the capital, and 
although he did not immediately degrade him, 
would certainly have done so in time. Often, 
during this year when summoned to our presence, 
Keying has spoken of the Cnglish barbarians, 
stating how much they were to be dreaded, and 
what need there would be for conciliating them, 
should any difficulty with them present itself; be 
thought nevertheless, to deceive us into ignorance 
of his treachery; but while striving to make sure 
of his office and emoluments, the longer he de- 
claimed the more glaring appeared his loss of stll 
principle. His speech was as the raving of a dog ; 
he was even less an object of pity. 

The course of Muhchangah was concealed and 
hard to discover, that of Keying was evident, and 
easily discernible ; but the guilt of both reflecting 
the injury it would bring upon the state, 13 on a par. 
Unless the law were forthwith satisfied, how should 
the rules of duty be so had in respect as to preserve 
rectitude in the hearts of men? Or how should 
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remembering that Muhchangah is the ancient mi 
nister of three reign», We cannot bear at once, 
in a day, to subject hnn to the severe punishment 
he deserves ; lei him therefore, in great mercy, be 
deprived of his rank, and never more recommend- 
ed for employment. 

The incompetence of Keying has been extreme ; 
but as he has been hard pressed by the difficulties 
of his position, let the utmost mercy be also ex- 
tended to him and let him be degraded to the 5ih 
rank, and remain an expectant Yuen-\v4i-Iang 
(assistant under secretary) of one of the six Boards 
The interested conduct of these two men, and 
their forgetfulness of their sovereign, are things 
patent to the whole Empire. Doing nothing in 
excess. We have not condemned them to an ex 
treme penalty. In dealing with their case our 
sentence was given after mature deliberation. We 
considered it long, and as our servants may ima- 
gine, Our feelings are indeed piined at doing 
ivhat if unavoidable. 

Henceforth must every officer, high or low, civil 
or military, employed in the capital or elsewhere, 
ishow that he in actuated by good principles, and 
loyally assist the state ; that the evils accumulated 
during a long course of sloth and trickery may be 
in one day repented of and refirmed in fear and 
trembling. Let none either shrink from difficulty, 
ior give way to self indulgence and if any have it 
in his power to develope any of the great principles 
(hat are of importance to the policy of the slate or 
welt-being of the people, let him do so sir light- 
forwardly and without reserve. Let none be any 
more guided by his attachment to his (po'iiical) 
teacher, or by his feeling towards his patron ; but 
let all, as it is Our sincere hope that they will, ad- 
here to what is right without deviation ther»:froin, 
and confine themselves, unassumingly, to the dis 
rharge of C le duties of their posts. Let ihis be espe 
cialiy promulged both in the city and without ii, thai 
every one may be informed of Our will. A special 
decree of the 18th day of the 10th moon of the 30th 
year of Taukwang. (21st November, 1850). Ite- 

ffpectthisi" — ^^ 

The local question. 

We have shewn that the local issue is but the le- 
gitimate incident of the anomalous state of our rela 
lions with the Government and people,-^the Jo^ical 
consequence of that antagonism of principles which 
the former, from obstinate obtuseness and hoviility, 
persisu in cherishing, and to which the latter, from 
inertness and mis-directed opini.ms, are led to ad- 
here. 

It is not, then, to be viewed as a mere English 
and Chinese question, neither as a merely \oca\ 
rupture ;— the act of Yeh was not that of one wiih- 
O'li warrant and authority, neither of his own mere 
caprice or passion, but that of a man who, of all 
others, was imbued with the real spirit of ilie Im- 
pprial Court, and united in his person both ih*; re- 
quired Ipcal pratige^Lnd the direct authority of bis 



Wc be other than ungrateful for the important Mister:— It is, irilee^, a veritable kick that the 
charge committed to us by his late Majesty ? Still Young Emperor has ijiven us with one of his feet, 



instead of u blow from one of his arms ; — the im- 
pulse is from the same gall of bitterness and the 
indignity is not the less 

Let us, then, not be parties to any subterfuges 
or evasions, — to no mere sacrifice of a Yen, as of 
•« Ltn, to save Imperial diq^nity at the expense of 
truth ; let us not approach the Emperor with a lie 
on our tongue to point out h mean of extrication : 
This would be to commend subtlety to the subtle 
and false. Let us. rather, speak with the directnc«$ 
of a Merchant-Plenipotentiary, Abbott Lawrence, to 
a Lord Pal^ierston ; and declare, at the Imperial 
Court, that the several and the accumulated wrongs 
sutTered by Foreigners since the Treaty of Nun- 
king have all been derived from its own bad faith ; 
and that its treatment of VIcch\>i«)\!i. Kkvinu, 
H«v\xo, and others, because of their disposition to 
fulfil the engagements with Foreign Powers, was 
scandalous and nn outrage upon the feelings of 
Foreigners which they have a just right to be in • 
dignant nt. 

It was in percei vinnr jn the local rupture theess#»n- 
tial elements of the general question, — in ihus 
justly apprehending the Lreadth of the issue, and 
indicaiinqr to Yeh the only coiirse of extrication,— - 
that the British officers shewed themselves really 
masters of the situation ; and the refusal of Yeh to 
avail of it, at once disclosed the wide distance of 
the respective stand-points and established the legi- 
timate character and universality of the controversy 
as one marshalling the hosts of Paganism against 
the family of Christian Nations. — This may have 
revealed a grandeur to the actors in the drama 
which they were not prepared to behold, - the pres* 
cience thai we descried in their acts may not have 
existed in their conception and intent; but it suf- 
ficeth that they were willing instruments, however 
unconscious, of an imperious necessity. - It were 
a stroke of real genius, when borne along in the 
current of afifjirs and conscious as well of the 
dangers ahead as of the ceaseless attrition that 
destroys the old landmarks, to perceive the fitting 
opportunity to throw an anchor to shore and rcpru- 
v\si€;u ihe tkip of stale f and few are the pilois of 
keen eye and steady hand who in this Yellow 
Kilter of quicksands and changing chann*>ls can 
recognize, as they pass, the spots of good hoLI- 
ing ground. Let us then acknowledge the skill of 
those who have brought the ship lo a siand-siill 
after such serious distisiers and narrow escapes 
as might well have alarmed the " Lord Hii^h Ad- 
miral ' had not distance and the haze of Western 
politics obscured ihe real dangers. 

Let us, also, rejoice tiat the stern and faithful 
expounder of the luiperial policy was found in 
Yi^H ; - that the right place, the fitting opjiortunity, 
and the most responsible man, were found to* 
gclhor :— Truly, 

*^ Heaven senis opportunities^ — 
A t^is^ Vian pro/its ofthem^ 
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T^l ti<5 rejoice, that in this *' B.irbarinn in silk" 
we fouhd no cringinc^-df^replively-docile craven, 
but a ver Inble Imperial High Commissioner whose 
silks are Brocades wrought iri Golden Dragons ; 
— that his firm assertion of the proud spirit of his 
Master, which spurns the friendliness in which the 
Nations of the West have invited China to a re- 
ciprocal comity, has brought us to the — 

^^ Height of this high argumfnl.^^ — 
— when the instincts of mere cunning in a mean- 
er soul would have re entangled us in that slough 
of despond — that dismal swamp of our relations 
wherein we have been so long wallowing. 

And, above all, let the Christian Nations beware, 
lest they weaken iheir own position thus, by 
^Thc to avrging floods of fortwic^^ — 
attained ; — the high point whence we may look 
down upon every part of this stupendous liold of 
controversy, wherein, if the people of ihc West will 
but make it such, we may witness tkf* last armed 
strti»gLe between Paganism aiul Christianity. 

Omv cause has thus been remov»?d from the nar- 
row and dangerous arena of Provincial bickerings. 
wherein we have all so Ion? borne ignoble fetters 
and some — alas — have been tho victims of inhu- 
man hate, to the highest recognized Trib inal in 
the land. — But ample local redress and a full r.^s- 
lorction of the foreign prestige remains still incum- 
bent and enjoined by the remissness of years. 

The acts of Yeii are better indicators than his 
words ; but these directly refer us to the Emperor 
for redress of the standing infractions of the Trea- 
ties : — Yet, as with this declaration of his inability 
to sanction the entrance into the city, even In the 
modified form of the demand of Admiral Seiymour, 
he coupled the old pretence of the hostile opposi- 
tion of the Canton people, the hollow deceit of 
which we have already Exposed, we are reminded 
that it was he who, jointly with Su, misled the 
former Emperor upon this very point, in 1849, and 
surreptitiously obtainei honors which had been 
better bestowed in rewarding the enlightened judg 
Tucnt of Ke Y n », whose good-faith and liber.tl 
policy would, if adhered to, have averted much of 
ihe disaster that has since overtaken the Tartar 
Dynasty. Well was it predicated of the tendency 
at the Imperial Court, when in Diicember 1845 it 
was said, as we have already quoted, - ''in the 
cabinet and councils at Peking, h's Imperial Ma- 
jesty has not a sinjjle man who is willing to cast- 
in his lot with Kg Y no;" -and we are now 
happy to be enabled, by the delay of publication, 
lo adtl an important document upon • the point 
nn«ler not'ce, in confirmaiion of the view we had 
taken, in total ignorance of its existenci^ until the 
iniil from London recently brought it, in the col- 
ection of Docum *nts submitted to Parliament: — 
*!^his is the Decision of the CafUon qneslioti by the 
Privy Council of the formp.r Emperor^ — which, 
owintr to the cunningly devised league between 
Su and Ye'i and the Gentry of Canton, already 
exposed by us, was not adopted by his Majesty. — 

♦ Videpaire'^].. " 



Dissecting this document under the broad light of 
to-day, we find in it direct proof of the honesty of 
Ke Yino, coupled with the most damning evi- 
den ce that good- faith was not the actuating mo'iv- 
of the Imperial Court ; -evidence, morever, th.il 
but foreshadowed the conclusive act which in- 
scribed deliberate faithlessness upon the interna 
-lional records of China. 

Let us, then, inscribe upon our banners,— 

Justice to Ke Yin:> ! — 

And long recreant as we of the West have been 
to the cause of Christendom, and tardy in the jus- 
tificatory vindication of Ko Ying to his faithless 
Master, let us now atone by the full measure of 
our present act for our culpable neglect of many 
years, and repay with usury what is due at once 
to the trustful faith of Ke Yino and lo the integrity 
of our cause. — 

Who but this High Commissioner was most in- 
strumental in these conjoint acts— of bad faith to- 
ward us and injustice to Kb Yino ? -Who more 
than he has incited the enmity of the Gentry and 
fed the passions of the populace with inflammable 
hate?— These prejudices, which Ke Yino would 
fain allay, how cunningly have they been cherish- 
ed and nurtured by Ye t, for future use and now 
how astutely availed of by him ! - It was, indeed, 
a great stroke of policy to embitter the people 
against the Foreigner, thus at once to keep him out 
and gain a unity of sentiment with which to coun- 
tcract Rebellion ; and hence it was that he issued 
Proclamations denouncing the English as banded 
with Rebels. — But his cunning did not halt here, 
for so truly and effectively did he use *• hate of the 
Foreigner" ns his rallying cry that, with a want 
of principle characteristic of his Government, we 
see him welcome those whom he had denounced 
as thieves, and they ( the rebels ), getting no aid 
from the British Officars, fain to join his treacher- 
ous standard. 

When at first we saw him braving the might of 
England, his au lacity dazzled ; and remembering 
his ability and fortitude in defence of the city 
against the insurgents, in 1854, we were fain to 
ask ourself ^' is this an instanco of sublime self- 
sacrifice that wo see ?"— yet soon our admiration 
was qualified when we heard from him that old pul- 
ing cry, — " /J is all those naughty boys :"-aye 
naughty^ but most useful boys upon occasion I —a 
naughtiness well spiced with rancor, -that thissmie 
Imperial Commissioner — stately in his brocades, 
yet supple in his treachery— has long been an 
adept in wielding against Foreigners. 

This keeper of the Emperor's city —subtle and in- 
human in policy, and unscrupulous in his means — 
who, to inspire terror demanded from each district of 
country an arbitrary quota of victims and slew many 
scores of thousands of the most helpless of his 
countrymen to quench the fires of revolution with 
rivers of blood; — who, by Proclamation under 
his own seal, offered rewards for the heads of En- 
glishmen and for the capture of vessels,-rcckless of 
the nationality of the victims and spoils, and when 
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accused of this, falselj'^ denial it; who iiKluceJ the 
poisoning of whole communities, incln ling people 
of all Nations and even women and children ! — 
Shall he not be summoned to surrender U f — And 
these faithful " Braves" of his, —shall they escape a 
wholesome]chastisement? 

Shall Mandarin insolence be taugrht a reci- 
procal civility, and its offspring — popular violence- 
receive a sufficing check? ^ 

■ But who and what else is he ? • 

He is the faithful exponent of the imperial p'dicy ; 
the chosen and cherished inslniniiU of the Fo- 
reigner^ 8 degradation : -He, sittin:^ w'Uhi'i the city 
fDoUs in haughty isolation and fane id secwity 
refuses redress to the Foreigner ; and yet is the Agent 
of a Government that recruits its nnvy from, piratical 
strong-holds and obtains its most diring leaders from 
amongst renegade rebels; -a Gomrmn^ntthat degrades 
a Kk YiNG. and justifies a T »iiUNr}\ i and exalts a 
Su a?id a YEH;'ihat spurns the hanl offr'wndship^ 
aThd refuses to be taught by the severest of misfor turns I 

What with such a Government is the fr jit of 
forbearance but fruit of bitterness? - 

Have we again to open with it that dreiry book 
of Diplomacy? — 

Shall we thus again inaugurate another dozen 
years of wordiness, — of empty professions and pre- 
tended power by i', of mis-placed trust an 1 conci- 
liation by us; a rendering of monl aad m iteri.il 
aid by us, and a poisoning of psiblic sentiment 
against us by it? 

Having seen that it h^eds none but praclicil lessons 
and is bound by none bnl miteri d ffULrantias^ shall 
IPC still refuse to deal loiih practical re.^wU^ in a 
practical manner^ and thus prolo'is; this wretched 
quasi- hostile^ semi-philanthropic. U. policy! 

These questions admit, t ) oiir mind of bi*. one 
valid answer, which we shall presoiUly endeavor 

to give. 

Policy and\ Responsibility of the Imperial Court. 

Before proceeding to answer these qustions we 
deem it more in order to presput the following 
important indications of the Imperiiil Policy as 
lucid illustrations of the text. 

The first in order of date is the Elict oft'ie Em- 
peror up m the occasion of Sir G uir ge B)nhim'3 
visit to the mouth of the Pei-hu in J J no 1839. to 
deliver a letter of L)rd Palmerston, then Secretary 
Jor Fnrei n AfTiirs.— It is as follows : — 

*' Officers of the cstabliihmenl of the re.ilm hive 
each of them a particular sphere of duly ; (on mat- 
ters beyond it) they have no power to spe ik, as 
it is highly irreguar ; nor may they movt^ therein, 
for it produces confusion. It was fro n the libera 
lity of this Government and f ro n the extreme in- 
clination of His Miijesty the laio Emperor l3 love 
his people and to foster the stranger, the permis- 
sion to trade, was accorded to these birS:iri i;»s ; 
nnd they should have shown the 'ervor of their 
traaquillily. In^^o"''"?^^^''^^^^''*^'^^ they have now ' 
done, to Tientsin, and open'y transmitting letters I 
loMinistcrsofiheOabinei, they hive beei guilty : 



of extreme disrespect and irregularity, and we 
command that no answer be returned to them, and 
that the whole occurrence be left unnoticed, as if 
it had never taken pi ice. An 1 seeinjr that if it bo 
noised abroad, memorials will be sent up express 
from all the places passed by the barbarians and 
(messengers from) Kwanglung, Fuhkien, Cbehr 
kia ng, Kiangsi, Shanglung, Tientsin and all the 
coast line will be fainting on the road. — much 
against the dignity (of the slate) ; and as it is 
moreover said in the Record of observances, that 
public servants hive no intercourse with foreign- 
ers, it would be for these reasons still less proper 
that ihe Cabinet Vlinisters in question should open 
the way to disrespectful cou'ses by acknowledging 
the letter. As Su Kwangtsin the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Two Kwang, manages matters satisfac- 
torily, and is thoroughly acquainted with the 
devilish malice of the hearts ot these barbarians, 
and as Kwanglung is withal th^ natural channel 
of their (communications ) We command that all 
business of ih.ese barbarians be henceforward, re- 
ferred to Su KwANQTSJN for administration, and 
that none of the Governor Generals or Governors 
along ihe coast be so irregular as to speak of the 
same, or so disorderly as to meddle with it; and 
we command thai this law be made public as one 
to be observed for ever. Respect this ! " 

The next is of special historical interest, as well 
as of political significance, relating us it does to 
the most resolute asserler of the repressive policy 
against Foreigners at the incep'ion of the first 
War; — he who in this respect mty stand as the 
prototype of Veh, but the results of whose aberra- 
tions in statesmanship seem to have conveyed no 
warning to ihe latter. We allwde to Commis- 
sioner L N, of whose death the EJitor of the Re- 
pository ihus remarks in January 1851.— 

" The late Commissioner Lin Tschsu has receiv- 
ed posthumous honors from his young master, and 
the following edict, praising him for his zeal and 
fidelity, is better deserved than many of those 
which the head of the state has issued during the 
last decennary. It stands in singular contrast with 
the preceding denunciation of the policy of L'n's 
po'itical opponent,* and leads us to conclude that 
L'N would ^erelong have taken a scat in the Ca- 
binet, if his life had been spared.' 

That the Imperial Government had had no valid 
reasons for its reactionary policy toward Foreign- 
ers, the following extract of a despatch, detailing 
successful movements of the British Vessels of 
War against Pirates, will shew, without the need 
to refer to other indications of the good will of 
England, since a spirit as benevolent as it was 
misapplied is herein quite manfest; whilst the 
equivocal conduct of the authorities of Canton, 
with whom Sir George Bonham strove to live in 
good neighborhood, would justify the worst con- 
struction to be put upon its motives; — H. E. hav- 
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ing repeatedly offered to concr rt with and assist 
them, as in this case, to put down the powerful 
bands ot Pirates then infesting the coasts and 
estuaries of Ghinn, which overtures were repelled 
rather than welcomed by Su ; and subseqtietUiy the 
most noted of (fuse Pirala toere taken into Govern- 
menl service,. 

Extract. 

" I ha?e much satisfaction in communicating 
^^ these particulars to Your Exce lency and take 
^^ the opportunity of remarking once more that our 
'^ success in completely putting down this nuisance 
'^ vihich is even more hurtful to you than to our- 
"selves, would be sure, if I could prevail upon 
* Your Excellency to concert with me those mea 
'* sures of co-operation, the advantage of which 1 
^^ have 80 often pressed upon your attention. In my 
** communication of 20th ultimo, above referred to 
" I said, " that I was determined to take steps for 
*' the despatch of vessels 'o scour the seas in all 
" directions ;" and I shall only add that whether 
** Your Excellency is pleased to co-operate with 
" me or not, I shall accordingly miss no oppor- 
" tunity of destroying these common enemies of 
" manKind ; wherever they are to be found in 
<^ these waters ; that the spreading of this evil may 
" be effectually put an end to " 

" Accept the assurance, 4lc 

(Signed) S. G. BoNU^f. 

** H. E. Su Imperial High Commissioner, &c." 
Victoria, Hongkong, 8th October, 1849. 

The general issiu and the responsibility 

of the Imperial Court. 

We have said that Higii Commissioner Y^ii 
has both practically and verbally referred us to 
his Master for redress of the standing infractions of 
the Treaties ; nor can we, remembering that every 
phase of the local imbroglio has disclosed new 
subterfuges by him, be reluctant to accept the 
practical consequences of his acts or words — much 
less, can those whose eyesttre not wilfully blinded 
or whose ears are not closed to the irumpei-tongued 
past, regret them ; — Nay, if the indicating finger 
— tlic hand-writing on the wall — that marks a new 
Era in the East be not visible to all eyes, let us 
rejoice that in this question, to-day, •' the elements 
arc so mixed' that it is no longer in the power of 
any man to prevent their working to a good end 
or to deviate far from the path upon which the 
light of the mind and the hope of the heart of the 
VVest are now converging — with the wonders of 
science, the glory of intellect, the faith of Religion 
— to render more hideous that high, blank, black, 
wall akng which it leads and behind which are 
groping in heathen darkness ooth tyrant and vic- 
tim.— 

It is here that we behold the huge Ma^akojff'de' 
fending thit wall. 

This Province is the Crimea of the War, and 
Canton City its Sevastopol, - for War it is with 
China aad upon principles ^ not upon an incident ,— 



and we shonid say that we see a Saint Petersburgh 
in Peking but that there is now another at Nan* 
king; -and herein, only, is the questioa still a 
complex one. — 

^^ Incidents ought not to govern policy InU policy 
inciderUs " 

" To be hurried away by every evenly is <# have 
no political system at allJ* 

Applyino^ these axioms of the Great Napolbon 
to international questions, we see that it neither 
befits the dignity nor consists with the material in* 
terests of Ubeat Nations to disregard principles 
as the f lundation of policy, and hence that a re- 
ciprocal responsibility is to attach and to be exacted 
as the basis of intercourse. 

This Sevastopol, therefore, is to be stormed 
an i its capture reported t • the nominally-respon* 
sible power at Peking, at same time that ample 
security for the future is demanded there. The bull 
will be aken by the horns at Canton, but by the 
tail also at the Great Wall ! These are prelimin^ 
arifs of all the ** bargaining of the mart;" — the 
Mandarin of Tientsin will not find in the Earl of 
Elgin the sam*^ ^^ Monsieur Tonson^^ seeking a little \/ 
more trade, merely. — Trade is no longer the 
sumnrtum bonum of Western policy, nor is the error 
of the past, in regarding it as an efficient mean of 
conciliation and influence, to mislead the future 
negotiator; but indue time it will take its place 
as an incidenl of international relations. 

A learned writer upon relations with China, 
then Editor of the Chinese Repository and now an • 
Officer of the American Government state^in 1850, 
the results of his observcition of the moral influences 
of Trade, then extending over a period of sixteen 
years in the following words: -"Commerce alone 
is too selfish ever to carry miny benefits in its 
train, and the people of th's land think they have 
already suffered much from foreign traders, and 
may yet suffer more." 

Recognizing the general fact that Trade is the 
pioneer of civilization an i that its influence is be- 
neficent as the welder of international bonds ; and 
reluctant as we are to concur in the foregoing 
seemingly unqualified expression, yet conscious 
that the reliance of the Western Governments upon 
it in this country has been misplacnl, we are fain 
to acKnovvJedge that although it is undoubtedly 
the an.eliorator of national asperities, yet when its 
chief instrument is Opium it cannot be said to be 
the handmaid of morality or the promoter of good^ 
will. — if, then, the observant and the virtuous ac- 
ruse us, as they may, of bringing in our hands 
poison^ let us convince them in despite of their 
rulers who wish them only to note the evil we 
bring, that in our hearts fullfreighl of goodness 
there is laden for them the antidote to that poison, ^^^ 
which we commend to them above all our wares/v 
~ It is only of these base wares that the Mandarins 
will be disposed to listen and they will strive im- 
mo.diaiely to shackle us again with the golden 
chain of Trade, tempting our cupidity by the ad« 
dition of a few more liukf ; and if thereby their 
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rmmiii«; involv«'> ii-; in «lithj:ulti«s with t\w mAo- was it to tlnMi»)verninenf bettf^r (ban a bnlxMii the 
l»pinhMit l\)W('r at Nanking thi•^ Win* will havt; ; torni ot'Ciistonis-Dutiesandemnlumeiits : — Moi»- 
|»roV(M| a <i<><l-soiul, ind«'e<l, to thfni I over, it was sure to funiish occasions, in acountry 

We inii>t shew thcni that uc can do witliont of misrule ami j^cnenil license, tor the j)er\>'ision 
Traib* iis well as //»'// — that ni/r ct)nteni|>tfor it is as , of its real benefits and the detraction of its ron - 
ji^rcat as theirs ; in short we must convince them ; din-tors, by a jealous (tovernnient. Thusstopjiing 
by the weij^ht of 4)Ur blows that wc are competent, \ short as we did <d social eonijiet, were there any 
if n<H'd be, to make our own terms with the Tea ■ wlu)se souls <-raved sometViing tan<]jible and j^ood, 
and Silk j^rowers. and attbnl the latter better jiro- wonbl they ^rasp our rrj^ht haiid whiU* they saw 
tet-tion than they have has for many a decade. us with the lett one scatt,er ^)p<Mm broad -east over 

'I'he sarritices of principles to exjKMliency ami to the land? Nay. ln)W were they to approach us sa\e 
the exigencies <>f Trade by the foreign Powers of as ^Menhants or nienials ? 

late years, have only served to agjjjravate jealousies i The (lovj-rnment, wliose trusted Officers Jia<l 
if not to comj)roinise neutrality. All our overtures, been lonciliateil and convinced of the Foreignrns' 
savr toi purely selfish and loeal purposes, have been good-faitli, discarded and punished those Offi<'ers, 
repelled with an arrogance ill-befitting weakness and insj)i red terror and distrust among the p»^ople, 
M) palpable. Witness the condiict of the Imperia- i locally, by such acts as the execution of Li.-allud- 
list soldiery at Shanghae in April \H')i ; and the ed to on page 30. 

results of the visit to the Pei-ho in the siu'ceeding Perhaps some of our readers may think tliat we 
Autunm. — The foreign guns on the former occasion lay undue stress upon the introduction of Opium 
t'xacU'd a local and temporary respect for life und as an element of adverse influence upon the minds 
pniperty: — 'I'he latter essay demonstrated, chiefly, of the people — while, on theotherhand, others may 
that without an increased number of guns and find in what we say suggestion of justification for 
greater scope in the use of them it would lie worse the jealousy of the Mandarins ; — but both parties 
than needless to repeat the visit. — Very soon in- will be willing to meet us, we fully believe, after 
deed, did the Plenipotentiaries reach the length oi' full consideration of the intnnsic difficulties and 
their t^fther I nn^ritsofthe question, at the spot where, as we 

Nor w(»re the circunistamres attending the over- humbly conceive, we have found the jiistf-fnliien 
tuies at Canton in November and December 1854, of it. — We confess that morally wo regard it as 
already advert^'d to on page 10, such as to afford an unmitigated evil ; but we see that it is a ques- 
any hope 4)f. an amelioration of the relations with tion that we can practically deal with only as phil- 
the Imperial (ioverninent. anthropists by direct influence upon the j»eople, 

In shoit, forlx?arance an«l I'aNor had been con whose inordimite craving furnishes, at once, the 
-tiued into ])resrriptive right, antl conciliation and producers an<l traders with their ntarket and the 
mo<leration wore attributeil to a tinud cupidity or Mandarins with their most liberal and certain enui--'i 
a leal dread of tin? resources of China. hmients. As an economic and financial question// 

From the first no <»ne but Kk Vixg comprehend- it is of very serious importance to both the English ' 
e«l. or admitted the principles of international in- and Chinese (Jovernments and to the whole For- 
ti^n-ourse : and the w«>rds of 1'iiin<;, addressed in , eign Trade ; but it ceased with the first war to be 
184o to 11. F. Mr. Ci siiiN*; and (pnjteil on page 23, , a political one biHween the two Government.s and 
have served as the ke\ note of the successors of the ; has since Wen regarded in its proper light, as an 
former: — The juevailing error seems to have l>een incident of intercourse subordinate to national I 
in regarding Kk-Yi\o as tho type of his cla.ss and i policy. •^-i 

hence assuming that bis enlightenment was to ex- ! The existence of this innnense traffic in Oi»ium,'^ 
t'lnl to and so perxade the Imperial Court that the which must obviously be permitted to enjoy the 
old teaehing by exampli* td' the days of the East perfect innnunity accorded to every other article 
Tntlia I'onipany \void<l be discarded as no longer of the World's commerce, renders all the more in- 
applicable ; — but with the (*imning of Oriented cumbent upon the Christian Nations the exaction of y 
minds the Mandarins have watched their opportu- free social intercourse hereafter, both with regard "^ 
nities to re-apply their subtle policy and counter- to the exercise of I'estraining moral influence and 
match iijM>n the cruirse taken by that more far- to the removal of any prejudices existing among 
set ing statesman. the people from a false conception of the motives / 

Obviously this ilivergence of ideas could only of the English Government in regaixl tx) it. ^^ 

widen : — <-onfidence could not take root in a sterile Unless this free channel be effectually o]>ened- 
soil, nor, when the visible act so imi>erfectly ful- up for us we may well despair of eradicating pre- 
tilled the uttered profession, was a sedulously- judices or working reformations. — 
estrange<l people to Ik' easily 4'onciliated : — An How far the repugnance to foreign intercourpe 
instrumentofle<is selfishness and greater sco[)eand • observable here in the people may be ascribed to 
l>eiiev<>Ience than Trade was required to attemper the introduction of Opium or how wide spread the 
such hostile elements and [>erfect a las^ting basis of . evils flowing from it may bo, we confcKs to an in- 
friendship. It could not reach the higher channels I ability to declare, for want of access to them, — ^but 
of influeiiC!', the educated and refine*! classes : nor 1 inasmuch as at the northern ports genemlly and 
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^^specially in the interior, beyond Niugpo and 
Slianghae, this rapugnance on the part of theiHjo- 
ple is not seen, whilst it is shewn there as it is here, 
l)y tlie INIandarins, we must conclude that the evils, 
whatevt^r their extent may be, are not generally 
attributed to foreigners, although an aversion from 
this cause undoubtedly exists in some minds: — 
Hut as respects the Mandarins, their own com- 
]»licity in its introduction ; the emoluments they 
have usually derived from it ; and their personal 
indulgence in its use ; are too notoriously general 
for them to hazard a word of complaint publicly 
jigainst foreigners in regard to it. 

I'he Impeiial Government was long ago divest- 
*^d of all political pretence in regard to it by its 
t)wn inconsistences and the corruption of its Of- 
ficers, it being indeed susceptible of proof that down 
almost to the advent of Lm at Canton no article 
cif merchandize so regularly or so liberally fumish- 
ed the emoluments by which the Mandarins were 
fMiabled to purchase and retain their offices, — the 
more important of which in respect to the Foreign 
Trade were notoriously ** farmed out" by the 
i Tovernment. The proofs of this and of the double 
-dealing of Governor-General Tang and others 
were so patent that he was publicly lampooned nt 
Canton ; and when the Emperor was made aware 
of the cupidity and faithlessness ofhis high officers, 
he was compelled to repudiate the pretences under 
which Lin had suddenly made prisoners of all the 
Foreigners at Canton and make indemnity to Eng- 
land. 

Yet, notwithstanding the bad-faith and culpabh* 
conduct of the high Imperial Officers and the sus- 
picious vacillations of the Court, the appeal of the 
former Emperor to the moral sense of the Western 
Nations, so long as sincerity and consistency could 
be attributed to it, was sympathetically responded 
to by many fervent hearts and some eloquent ton- 
gues; nor have the echoes of the hopes that it ex- 
tited yet ceasetl in the West, althougli every puls- 
ation of them has long since ceased to be visible 
in China ; and that the iwxiom juice had ev<«n 
|)enetrated to the *' Inner Courts" of the Imperial 
residence it was some years ago declared. — Certain 
it is that, although the use of Opium has been 
sternly prohibited by tlie nval Power at NANKiMi 
from the very inception of its organization, yet 
e'very possible facility and license has, meantime, 
l)een afforded by the Imperial Officers to its intro- 
duction, from the dues upon whirh the army be- 
fore Nanking has been directly subsisted to a great 
Extent for several years past: and recently for the 
^ake of larger local dues upon it regulations have 
been publicly promulgate 1 by the Imperial Author- 
ities at Shanghae an»l other north ( rn p»>rts formal- 
ly legalizing its iniporlation. — — 

Such is thc^ ns]>ect of thct Opium 4|iii'>tion as; it 
is now presented to the opinion of the West ; and 
which in its present phase undeniable <*xonerati's 
England of the charge, as between herself nnd the 
Tartar DynT-ity, ofptirsuingamerely srlti^li ) oli<*y. 



Such, too, are the present relative positions of the 
two Powers whose respective capitals are Peking; 
and Nanking upon this question, presented as one 
of moral it v. 

Is there any doubt, then, as to where the warm 
sympathies of the Western people will adhere, and 
as to which of the two our moral support is due ? 

A group of papers which will appear in the ap- 
pendix under the head of the Reliyionm {jtustion 
will further indicate the answer which the form 
of this question suggests. — Adding this to the other 
interrogatories ja'opounded at the close of our /v- 
sunu of the ''^ local question^* we reserve replies foi* 
a final view of the Political Qnetttion. 



The Political Quation. 

We have said that the political question is still a 
complex one only in respect to the divided Sovere- 
ignty of the Chinese Empire ; — that it is in relation 
to the (Miinese people that its elements are still of 
a mixed or complicated character, inqwsing upon 
us the preservation of an attitude of cir«-unispeet- 
ion with mingled firmness and conciliation. 

We mean that as between the British Govern- 
ment and the Court of Peking it is reduced to per- 
fect simphcity: and we should perhaps have said, 
rather, that the tangled skein of our relations with 
it has b<3(ome one of such a (jordian intricateness 
that there is left possible only the most simple and 
decisive of all practical processes : — namely, — to 
cut it hj a nituih stroke: and thus reduce its appar 
ent meshes to positive absurdities, — as they are ! 
Happily, in the Chiefs of the two Governments 
which now seem dostined to Im^ the joint and sole 
Representatives of the interests of civilization and 
Christianity in China, we have exemplars of re- 
sohite will ; — that wholesome element of power 
whose exercise in times of ilisorder and doubt dis- 
sipates noxious influences like an electric stroke 
and gives renewed life to the body politic. Does 
any one still doubt that the time is ripe for this 
coup iV etat toward the Court of IVking ? 

Such person camiot have watched the last dozen 
years' gathering of the hitter fruit of rehitions with 
it: nor does he api)rehend the practical issue with 
this most impracticable of ( iovernments. It is pro 
bable. indeed, that he takes an erroneous point of 
departure in assuming that he sUuts from a base 
of good-faith at the period of the 'i'reaties l)etwee!i 
the three (ireat Naval Powers and China, — for of 
those Treaties^=~with Preambles ostentatiousof mu- 
tual professions of rtw////.—v»hat are the stipula- 
tions but e«ssential precautions against hostility and 
what is their spirit but nnitual distrust ? And of 
the portion of good -fail h eontributed by the Im- 
perial Court, was there a shred l<*ft when the Arroic 

was boar<led ? 

I'robing Lord PaluKTstnn's eonseience with this 
harharian weapon — now becotne so rustjf — did his 
adversaries make him wince ? — Did their barb 
find a sensitive spot \\her( in its poison would take 
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eflfect ? No, — in his dcop i*oiiscioasness of right 
he but saw n^trihutive jnfttico in the sure recoil of 
a weapon unwtnihy of Christian hands, albeit wield- 
ed by tlie (1iauipion.s ut various sections and shades 
of belief then U'e >ni<' the conjoint manipulators of 
a motley nniss oi' dixst^nt! — Nt), indeed; and if similar 
Treaties, (may wc n<it say if any Treaties*.*) are 
ma<le with it, we shall again tind ourselves — another 
dozen or tiftet^n years lience — the posse^^sors of no- 
thing but a tattered remnant of a compact through 
whose rents Mandarin underlings will mock, as 
before, at our weakness. 

We can liken the material of the former Treaties 
to nothing so nmih as to a piece of silk, a fabric 
which tlii'v well know how to make — we may as 
well call it ** Mandarin Satin * — whereof we furn- 
ished the warp and th'^y'the woof or filling, and 
which last they st althily, thivad by thread, pulled 
*)nt, h'livin;^ lis b »und by our own wjirp I 

In this they but fullow«;d a natural, if we may 
not OM n call it a logical, course ; and therein ful- 
till'?d ihi* pr.iphccy of the Reverend Dr. Abeel. a 
yvry high authority in those days, whosi^ loss all 
well wishers to the Chinesi* poojde may well 
deplore, — who wrote from Amoy, in 1844, to 
friends in America, ui>on this pointy as t'ollows : — 

'*Tli'^ |K)licy of the Imperial Cabinet is, I think, 
"apparent:— /W <Ul Foreu/nns come to the jive 
" ports: rest tirt them an much as yon can: ^^onqiwr 
** them hij tliplnmacy and stratayem : hut yiehl auy- 
" thiny rather than rixli a war." 

Thus, thirteen years ago Abed saw indications 
of the subtle and cowardly jjolicy of thf» lni|M*rinl 
Court :-but had not the |K»rsistence in this polii-y 
been fore.sct*n by us four years bi'fore. wlun in 
dune 1^40, we wrote, as <pioted on pages — f< and 0. 
of' the indispftt sable necessity to proceed to I'ekiny .* 

It was a concession to the lm|H*rial Court not to 
.t!:o lli'Tc wli n Sir Charles Klliol went to the IVi-ho. 
an I th« coiis<*qut*nce was a course of treachery by 
the Court : — but, in triith, there never was an ad- 
e«pmte fon-i- at the dis]K>sal of either of the Ph*- 
iii|M)ten iaries during the first uar. us we have 
ah'eadv >Hid. 

And \\v might say that from that day to this. 
<-.»iM*iliation aiid kind offices have b;'en literally 
*• thrown aw.iy" u]>on it, but that the result has 
bt .11 woi-c rhan nothiny — in that it has been pro- 
ductive of harmful mis<*on<vptions an<l lamentable 
ettinplicaiions. 

Scorning a^ it doe^ the amenities of a reriprocal 
eoniity, hou is this Court to Ik* approached ? 

Ni»t, >nielv, by auv outward conces8ions to 

• • • 

Oiiental id.ji.H, -no over retinennnts, — no outward 
adaptability; we want, rath(*r. non conformity in 
all things. 

It iv, w,. ihiiik, almost a pity that the British 
High Connn.s^iont r is t»f high titular rank, tor the 
•«'nding nf -iicli a pi*rs<inage Navor> of c<»ntorinity 
and intended roinpiinit'nt ; but nft«r sa\ing this 
wi« are b(»iind to athl that, judging from his Lord i 
^liip s piihiif can-er, which w«,* havi* !M>mewhat 



closely observed for sevei*al years, wa would not 
consent to take in exchange any other public man 
of the day title-less or not. 

We conceive that diplomacy, in the ordiiiary 
sense of that term, is not required ; but, rather, 
that higher degree of statesmanship which com 
bines with a full apprehension of necessities the 
will to Apply their remedies. These schooled <ii- 
plomatists and natural sophists must learn from it 
new, blunt, hard, tongue, that there is an end of 
all evasions and chicanery, and that the Kast and 
West are face to face with each other with nothing 
but plain yea and lut to expound the text of th*- 
future between them. 

But of the future did we say *?— Nay. how do 
they account to us of the past and the present * - 
Are they the acceptable sponsors on the part of 
the East for the embryo era whose dawn is already 
so roseate in the horizon of our hope ? 

They, whose power we have seen steadily d< - 
dine, from the days when with Gongs and '*Toni 
toms ' they drove Lord Napier distracted away to 
his grave, until now — 28 years after I — is their 
cause flow commended to the World's good judg- 
ment any more than to England's longer .suti'er- 
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With its prestiye in the opinion of Foreign* i.« 
at that period, — for though incipient revolution 
shew( d \i!^Q\i' in this Province in that very year, 
of lH;J4,yetthe ])ower of the Emperor seemed 
generally intact, save in Formosa, wjiere rebellion 
had been rife for a year or two : — w ith its svsteni 
of mingled authority and cajolery, it. compelled 
obedienc*? to the most coercive and cruel acts 
against the Chinese and finally exhibited its power 
tliredly upon ourselves in 1838-39: — With surh 
an apparent consciousne.ss of established authority 
over the people and such au<lacity toward Foreign 
ers, it exacted lo«ally a respect to which now, in 
a retrospective view of 23 years, we see <*learly it 
was not entith'd. It thus derived one of the advan- 
tages of isolation, by which the Foreigner from 
afar was^ led to confound with the v»n4 rable Conn 
try and its institutions the usurping Dynasty, \vhi»h 
we now see ^o ill discharge the .sa»red trust that it 
assumed. 

Thus, in this period, has uuich mis-directed in 
tere>t and synipathy, as we eonceive, Inen ac<urd 
ed tt) it, which properly bdonge«l to the p«*opl«" arid 
their I'ountry. 

To-«lay, we are mindful that oin* own observa- 
tion thus extends ovt r nioiv than caie tenth of tlie 
diH'atioii of the Tartar Dynasty ; and when we 
now s|M*ak of Chinaas a country whose institutions 
are viiK'nible, we «lo not thereby accept ur recog- 
nize that Dynasty as the Hepreseniative of \h\< 
\ enerabic eharaeter. — 

So far I'roui inspiring veneratii»n by its wisdom 
auil etpiity or entitling itsdf to parti(*ipate in the 
tW'ling that rightly attached both from tradition and 
obsiM'vaiion t«» the Country and its remarkable (><•<» 
pie, Wf see it ineapable and dejm»rali2e<l. pow« r- 
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U'fis to succor tlm people or «ler»'iiil irsclf; — a Iniffc 
l)ra'i')n or vamp'u'e lilw one nf thonf mnnstfrfi /Ktiutfil 
h;f iKrufr, hjin'j alonff tin' liftffhts of' the Land tntil, 
irlth its tidoiia reiuhimj doini into the rnllirs, tittsintt- 
infi its life-hlood ! — 

Is the Tartar Dynasty, llu ii, ji ( Juveriiiu«i»f 

(if! fnvtn ! 
Lf't IIS again answer bv eoiinter qiit'stit^ns. 

With whose assistant^' has it of lat»' veai-s ma- 
iutained the appearance of it V — |)o<»s any pt'rson 
hpli<n'e that without tlie avails of tln^ Foreijrn tra<l«* 
it ronid have don«; so ? 

Is it a (■Joverninent flf jnn' / 

Does it inspire th<» lov<\ fear, or respect, of ihr 
( hinese people '.' — 

VVJiat element of stahility, then, do we rind — in 
•examining its anteceilents or regarding iN pre'^Mit 
position — whereon to found our hope of tht^ in- 
auguration by its assistance of an (»ra of pn»sperity 
or even of peace? 

Is there — after searching the record and <'on- 
siMentiously testing its claims by the light of to-day 
— a doubt that its system is as much deteriorated as 
its coin, — that fnun tapper it became bas(»-metal, a 
major part allotf, and has constantly Ixvii debased 
until it is now nothing but iron/ ' 

fs there, in short, the vestige of a hoj^*' left of. 

not the moral regeneration for which we, as 

Christians, long; but of the mere political salru- 
tiou of these very men themselves / — — — 

( -onfessedly the situation as we portray it is in 
ihe last degree precarious and unsatisfactory for 
all, — and for the Chinese people calamitous and 
deplorable indeed ; nor have wi^ painted it too 
<larkly. — We might, rather, still heighten the effect 
by a bare statement of facts : — of realities so dis- 
tressing, — of circumstances so strange, — and ano- 
malies so incomprehensible, — as, to the distant and 
unobservant, should lend an airof romance to what 
we wrote ; but we leave these detiiils to the narra- 
tors of current events : — It snfticeth for us that the 
whole land is weeping and that the veil that we 
must hold up to the eyes of the West is black ; — it 
is enough that this symbol of sorrow. — (shall it 
not be enough?) — may be i-ent in twain, if the 
nuvnly and pure hearts of the West will it so, and 
a flood of light — of moral and material blessings — 
poured in to stem the torrent of disaster that 
now seems overspreading its broad expanse : — It is 
enough — (shall it not 1x3 enough ?) — that we see 
thousands of struggling victims entjingled in the 
whirlpools of this torrent with gestin-es imploring 
the succor that their weak voices essav in vain to 
invoke. — 

It is enough — f shall it not be enough?) — to 
apprise the people of the West that the means of the 
solution of these difficulties and of the mitigation 
<d' these distresses are at least measurably within 
their reach and control. 

May we not still repeat hopefully what we have 
already expresus^^d in another place in a somewhat 
<lifferent form ? — 



That neither the cry of faction or the spirit of 

routine in Kngland, nor eherished prejudices or 

abstra<;t sentimentalisins in America or in France, 

will be {>ermitt*^d longer to obscure the issue orob- 

I struct the etheient action of the Agents of these 

] Powers. We believe, on the contrarv, that once 

that the i>sue is appivhended in those countries in 

in all its brea«lth an<l grandeiir it will elicit the 

' decisive moral sanction of an enlighten, d fMihlir 

' opinion to that broad and effective treatment whirh 

alone can give renewed life to a suffering people; — 

I a peo])le prostrate, indeed, with hardship, but not 

generally enervated, or deteriorated in those char- 

acteristics of industry, perseverance, and thrift. 

which are traditional of them. — 

We believe that the ears of to-day are open to no 

narrow enunciations of policy : but are inclined to 

I the plaints ofsufl'ering njillions, whose rescue from 

bad government is a mission worthy of the Cireat 

Heart of ( 'hristen<lom : — We Mieve that the mind 

of the time has reached that higher — philosophi- 

i cal — ground and broader scope of stiitesmanship 

' which embraces the eare of those who know not 

how to care for themselves and recognizes as it-^ 

I goal, in dealing with a Pagan people, — ^'tht- 

(jreatest good of the greatest umnherT 

Does this collective mind of the West, to whose 
enlightened judgment /we appeal, still hesitate in 
its allotment of blame for the past, and in seeking 
further for the truth, ask by whose default it is that 
this Empire has been the scene of wide-spread 
revolution ai»d disorder ? — 

We answer, not that a designing Chieftain took 
up arms and embarked in a desperate venture! No: 
— he but laid bare' the fatal ranvet and demon- 
strated the vital power of faith over a senseless 
fatali.-m antl a grovelling superstition". — No: — So 
far from it, that numerous independent Chiefuiins 
rosenpalmostsimultaneouslyindifferentand wide- 
apart portions of the Empire, each with an ensign 
ofdisc<mtent„the leaders of movements whic-h being 
without concert were of a general charai'ter that 
indicated orjjanic decav and the elements of lie- 
volution. 

This was the state of affairs recognized in IHo^H 
by the British and American Plenipotentiaries, as 
we have shewn on page 10 ; but have our readers 
sufficiently marked the prophetic indications of the 
Editor of the "ReposiUn-y** cited on puge20. wherein 
this Revolution was foretold in 1847? — 

Therein is the pith of the whole matter an«l the 
gist of the practical question of to-day : — Within 
those brief paragraphs, often years ago, is com- 
pressed a correct view of the i>olicy of the Imperial 
Court, its injustice to Foreigners, and its disastrous 
tendency; the impending revolution and fall of the 
Tarhir Dyna^sty is prefigured with concern ; ami 
the only means of postponing or averting these 
consequences of misgovernmeiit and bad stateS||i 
manship are indicated. — The reverend and con 
scientious writer also expressed a hope at that tinn* 
which his sagacious mind must have relinquished 
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long^ affo; and we cannot refrain from quoting 
acam mo whole paragraph in which it ia embo^ 
died, every line of wliich i» pregnant of the mo- 
mentous events and deploiable evils which have 
made the interval memorable.— It is as follows:— 
*' In China a change of dynasties has usually — has 
always, so far as is known been attended with the 
most dire calamities, bloody and horrible beyond 
description. Were tho present Qovernment broken 
up, and the flood-gates of war opened, as things 
now are, the scenes of desolation would be awful. 
Our hope is that this Government may stand, and 
that it may be so modified— so reformed— that it 
may recover from its present weakness and dis- 
order. There is, however, so far as we can see, 
but one way for this desirable end to be eflected, 
and that is by friendly intercourse with (oreign 
nations. The presence of foreign ministers at &e 
court of Peking is very desirable. The preserva- 
tion of peace cannot long be maintained without 
it ; and the sooner Qreat?Britain, France and the 
United States, take measures to eflect it, tho better 
both for them and the Ohinese."' 

Obviously we have no need of abstract reason- 
ing : —We have seen every alternative of concilia- 
tion exhausted by Foreign Nations ; and if we ask, 
has China grievances to complain of? — We reply, 
none but what she has brought upon herself,-^ 
only these she invites or persistently seeks,— 

The weight of blame, then, for all this disorder 
and these calamities we may lay at the Palace or 
Tent door — (for we know not in which His youth- 
ful Majesty may be found)— of him who has so 
often ot late years threatened to over-run or over- 
shadow the land with clouds of Nomads from his 
native plains, like locusts to ^weep down and de- 
vour its substance.-— 

What, then, do we deduce from a situation— a 
situation thus reached— as its primary necessities? 

Costly armaments cannot be annuaMp sent to 
China or repeated in brief periods of time, even if 
another forty years Peace prevails in Burope. 
The first requisite, then, is a settlement that has 
the essential elements of permanency. 

On a former occasion England was compelled 



to exact material guaranties in the retention of 
Chusan, Kulangsu, and Hongkong ; and yet even- 
tually these proved insuflicient, as we have seen. — 

TWo^f, toe have to ask ourselves how to deal wUh 
an existing state of facts — in a statennanlike man- 
Iter t'^that is the practical question. 

It is obviously more than over n^essary to exact 
such guaranties now, since a statmlevolution im- 
plies changes in the Treajymaki^ power. 

But nothing short orcomplete reversal o[ policy 
will suflSce in this case ; — a downright and earnest 
policy pursued to severity will alone rescue the 
people or their rulers from ruin. 

We must give the inert mass of error fin electric 
shock before we can open-up the springs of a new 
life. 

We must let the dead past bury its dead and be 
mindful that ^* tits not up routine and mere forms thai 
" thoughts and aspirations shall become things^ 

We must, in short, be practical in politics to in 
augurate reform. 

It was their pcUcy not their Agents that the 
Treaty Powers had need to change ; and fortunate 
will it be for the Chinese people as well as for 
those of the West if the initiation of the new and 
more exalted Chiefs h complete and not dear- 
bought by a squandering ol the long-desiderated 
opportunity ;— happy, if as these exalted persona- 
ges voyage toward the rising Sun they leave the 
shadows of the post behind them, — and, coming as 
they do, shackled within the rusty armor of a me- 
diaeval diplomacy, the panoply of a ruder a^e of 
distrust, happy indeed, if they vault out of it by 
one bound into the real, the free, the hearty, and 
inviting present, and thus forestall the promised, 
the beneficent future, by adding the last required 
connecting links to the Universal Brotherhood of 
Nations !— Thus shall we— 

*' Ring out the old, ring in the new ; 

Ring out the falsf^ ring in the true : — 
oui the grief that saps the mind : 



Ring in redress to all mankind,** 



— .-.— o< 



END OF PART FIRST. 



Note.— Pwt Steond, m the fcrn of • letter to a friend, wiU treat of the iiibject at iRustrateJ by the inciJenU of the 
iMerral eince the iBtrodoctorj k^ Appealix, includinff rcmarlu and 

■^ SV^ ^ J^^'VJJM ^^'^f^, ^ «l»n ^ Rev0tMii4tnary Chvemm^nt at Nameimo, will loon be urintoJ.-A ee- 
coMi Editioo of Part Fim whb additkwaf notes will aboeooD be na^ »« primou. Ate- 
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